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Sm; I'or Uvo decades univorsitv extension work in this conntrv 
1ms been increasing, in volume. The grow ing recognition of the value 
of its various forms is indicated bv the fact that within the last five 
venrs the total amount of appropriations for the support of univer- 
sity (‘xtension work has more than doubled, and the number of stu- 
\ dents has inc, roast'd more than threefold. The need for extension 
education on a very large sealo now and for the next few years at 
least is indicatetl by the following facts: 

(1) There are now in the United States approximately four and a 
, half tnillion discharged soldiers, one-half of whom were overseas arfd 

all of whom have had impressed upon them in many ways the impor- 
-. tance of education. Itjs a matter of common knowledge that these 
men, nearly all of thenf'young men, are eager to take advantage of 
all available information for instruction in things pertaining to their 
vocations, to citizenship, and to general culture. Few of them will 
or can go to college; practically noiie of them xvill enter the ordinary 
imhlic high schools; they are too old for this. Some, but compara- 
tively few, will find their xvay into special vocational .schools and' 
part-time classes in industrial plants, -A great majorify of them 
•'must depend upon such opporfunities ns can he provided hy exten- 
sioii education. 

(2) The shortening of the hours of labor and l•e(■ent increase in 
wages have ^iven to millioiii of working men and women tjime and 
means for self-improvement far beyoml anything which such 'men 
and women havg^ever known before in this or any other country. 

The closing of the barrooms throughout the United States has 
relieved laFge numbers o? inen of fhe' temptation to spend their 
leisure time and money in various forms of dissipation connected 
with the baiTCfom. Everywhere these working men and women are 
eager for instruction, both for improvement in their vocations and 
for better living and more intelligent citizenship. Not only do they 

•'’take advantage of such opportunities as are offered them by the I 
organized agencies of education, but in many places the/ undertake j 
to provide opportunities for themselves ,in 'their own time and af j 

their own expense. Few of these have had any schooling beyond J 

the el^mentarv imidAa 
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(:\) Among tho foroign*born population in tho I'nitod States there 
. are many, both of those who have taken out their citizenship papers 
and of those who have not, who, though able to read and write in 
Englishsand are otherwise fairly well educated, know nothing of our 
country, its history, its ideals, the f^m and spiri of its government, 
of the agricultural and industrial opportunities ofTered in various 
parts of the country. Much might be done for them through ediu a- 
tional extension work. 

(4) Within the last few years millions of wonien have been given 
the franchise and now have all the privileges and responsibilities nf 
active citizenship. The adoption of the nineteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States will add millions more. When 
these women become voters, they w'ill, by their ballots or otherwise, 
determine wisely or unwisely the policies <>f muni(*ipalitv, Stat(*, 
and Nation. They are conscientiqus; they realize tlu^y need instruc- 
tion as to the duties and responsibilities of active citizenship and help 
toward an understanding of the many c^6J^mplex and difficult prob- 
lems which, by their ballots, they will help to solve. ITirough th(% 
clubs and various other organizations educational extension workers 
can do much for them whi(;h could be done very hardly, if . at all, in 
any other way, 

(5) There are in the United States approximately twelve and one-half 
million boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 21 wdio are coming 
to their majority at a time when in order to make a living and assume 
tho responsibilities and duties of life and citizenship more knowledge 
and training are needed ever before. Two and one-half millions 
of these attain theiE.j»iajority each year; less than one-eighth an» 

* high-school graduOTes; only a little more than one-fourth have any . 

high-school educati^. Tliat a large per cent of them would take 
^ advantage of any adequate opportunities ofTered them for further 
instruction, either in class or by correspondence, is definitely proven 
by the response they make to tho advertisements of all kind;? of 
correspondence schools conducted for profit and by the efforts 
they make to provide for themselves* the moans of instruc.|j^. Still 
more of them might be induced to do systematic reading under 
direction, or to attend instructive and educational lectures. Sucli 
opportunfties for ^eir instruction might easily be organized on a 
largo scale as a part of education extension work. ► ^ 

Lam sure most of tho thoughtful men and women of thenroiintry 
wilragree that the institutions of higher learning, supported by all , 
the people, have an Important obligation to these millions who can 
never profit directly by -the instruction given witliin their collie 
'walls. 
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For tho purpose of giving infornmticm o,i u sul)joct of.surh vast 
iniportance to the rause of education and tite general welfare of the 
eoulitry at this tinu% I reeoinmend for ])ublieation as a bulhitin of 
the Bureau of Education tlu? manuscript transmitted herewitii on 
the university extension mo vein on tin the I’nited States. This manu- 
script has been prepared at Aiy re(|U(?st by Dr. \V. S. JiittruT, formerly 
com»ected with the educational exUmsion <livision of tjiis bureau and 
now associate director of the e?ctension division <>f tiie I'niviTsitv of 
Indiana. 

Rt'spiv tfully submit t(Ml. 

• * r. F. ('t.AXTON, 

iorUniiasioiier. 

Tlie Sevuktakv oi tjii: Inteukjk. 
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PREFAG!E, 


The informational material upon which this bulletin is based w«s 
collected by the writer while associate director , of tlu? division of 
educational extension in the United States Bureau of Education. 
This material now forms part of the collections of the Bureau of 
Education.' 

Special .acknowledgment is made to President E. A. Birge, of tlie 
University of Wisconsin, whose permiMion w as* given to print the 
major portion of his paper on Service to the Commonwealth Through 
^University Extension. 

Attention is called to the chapter in this bulletin on Engineering 
Extfension, written by Dr. J. J. Schlicher, formerly director of 
investigation in the division of educational extension, and to the 
other chapters, acknowledged specifically in footnotes, w^hich were 
in large part the result of his w'ork. Other members of the staff of 
the division, J. J. Pettijohn^ A. J. Klein, F. W. Repiolds, and especi- 
ally Mary B. Orvis, gave generous assistance in the prepaiiatipn of 
this bulletin. 

W. S. ii. 
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THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MOVEMENT. 


Of the, liberal inoverucnls dominating the thought of tlie world 
• to-.lnv, the greatest of all is the sweep of education. Xo phrase or 
.hsscrtatioii can compass the entire scope or catch all the essential - 
• elements of the.newer education that is shaping itself. But every- 
wher? one direction is apparent:^'hc trend of education is toward 
the people in mass and group without r^ard to eoinfition, class, or 
( irc^^ance; tow^ard men, women, and children as human beings 
having without distinction full claim on equal opportunity to enjoy 
tlie benefits of art and science. Literature, history, philosophy, all 
of' the subje<‘.ts that were once studied by a privil^ed few, are now 
. hL'ing sought" by^a rapidly increasing number who have but recently. . 
acipiired some leisure. The people are calling for knowledge, for 
that education which opens the door to complete livhig. 

Lihiattiotuil ixtension i^ one of the terms that has bean applied to’ 
the movement. It has Come into use in the United States to describe 
the numerous ventures designed to meet the demand for knowledge 
and trauiing. This demand is not uniform nor simple. It does not 
c ome from a suigle-miuded public, from the people of one class. In 
one sense it is not a demand at all, but rather a multitude of ^pulses * 
suggesting or rather seeking a way. ilr. Parke 11. Kolbe says.: 

The educational syatem of the United States represents not a uniform plan, devel- 
"ping 111 accorttnee with predetermined laws, hut rather the reeult Of-iimumerable 
sci>arale imtiativee whom aims and methods have lieen dependen\upon their attend- 
ant rouditions of inception and growth. 


He says that our educatiqnal system “looks hke a coat of many 
- ( olors when'reviewed geographically. ' 

Educational extension includes many devices and instruments of 
mst^ctiou. Th^ are innumerable' agencies, apart from schools, 
designed to “educate the public,” to “put something over,” (o tell 
the “truth in advertising,” to sdl th© community a “welfare” idea, 
to instruct the workman in rules.m safety, scientific system, and better 
methods of increMing p^ctidn. In the crafts and trades men . 
devise ways of inculca^g in their fellows commonly accept^ 
principles of association and mutual action; they teach each other 
new methods, new techniques, and new ways to secure for their 
group accrued benefits of the industry or business. They have their 
chapels, classes; lecturen, teacbets, their sohodlmasters, and ydimger 
schoolmates. ' 

. « Fwm aehojH ««1 sodrtr. >Uy tl. I91«. "B|> Oolhf in Ua Wtr," K, *■ ' 
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The employers, managers of great industries, liave also appropri- 
ated every essential device of school and uni^rsity not only to teach 
their workmen but also to educate themselves. They have their 
educational directors, schools, conferences, their laboratories, their 
service of specialists, their expert studies, their clubs and fratenh- 
ties. They have tremendously developed the art of advertising, 
which, in the long run and in the best sense, may prove to be the 
. basis of the finest technique of educational extension. 

*'Tlducation is a curiously pervasive commodity. Analysis always 
proves it to be a part of nearly every lar^e xindertaking. It bobs 
up in everybody's bailiwick,” says S. P. Capeji.J He describes how 
the Federal Government had developed educational extension, includ- 
ing the work of the Bureau of Education: “As time h^ gone on 
other Government departments have found that certain portions of 
their work were educational. By the spring of 1917 the Govern- 
ment’s educational activities involved the annual expenditure of 
more than 30 million dollars. They wore carried on in no less than 
20 different bureaus, commissions, and departments.” * Both the 
magnitude and the dispersion of these activities will doubtless cause 
surprise to anyone who ha$ not studied the question. 

Definition of* educational extension . — Educatiopal extension is not 
readily susceptible of definition, although the thing itself is very 
real.r It is closely connected with the growing complexity of inter- 
commuiiication in civilized countries. With every increased facility 
of intercourse through speech, jpress, and picture, through travel, 
cable, telegraph, telephone, through personal contact, through 4he 
innumerable mechanical, physical, and spiritual inventions \>f ci^i- 
t Nation, comes the means of inc|:easing the . Scope and thoroughne 
of educational extension. * " * 

Of co\irse, that fom of education which is associated with schools 
and colleges and the children and youth who attend them has not 
been superseded b^^ this comprehensive though vague new kind o& 
education, which transcends ^ sclainiFlE and barriers, of age. But tho\ 
traditional i^ea is expanding aira changing with the impetus of new 
movements. Xbe importance of' considering the nature* of educa- 
tional extension is that its complexity, diversity, and ubiquity point 
to inevitable changes in the thqpry and . practice of educational 
institutions as such, not so much perhaps ih die primary elements of 
, the public school system, but certainlj^ in secondary scliools and in 
' the institutions of higher leiuning. ' 

Not SQ very inwy years ago the private univeimtyi the State 
univeraity, and the college were largely teaching ins^tutions in a 
definitely lifted sense, and the function of research was only grad- 


1 Beboot Hts H ^9, ** Tb* OotkiMla « NattoaU^ Kdu e^ h»^ , Selijm/f by B P. Cap^ 
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ually added. Even now the ectual distinction between unirer.jtj 
and college is not thoroughly understood or recognized— the di»- 
tinction that makes u university preeminently a discoverer of scientific 
fact, a laboratory and training cenU^r for advanced students, and 
a •distributor of knowledge rather than'a teacher o? the youth or a 
school for elementary students of the professions. This latter field 
of endeavor belongs. increasingly to the school and college, while the 
true university becomes more and more the graduate center, the 
scientific laboratory, the curator of the arts, and the administrator of 
educational extension. 


Accordingly, the growth of university extension is a logical develop- 
ment of the new demand for universal education. Freedom, self- 
determination, the new democrafcy, equal suffrage, open diplomacy-, 
and all Ihe fresh catch words of the war and after the war, and the 
liberal movements linked with them — all have educational implica-' 
tions presupposing the diffusion of knowledge among the people, 
I'ndoubtedly the university, especially the State-owned institution, 
will play a progressively Important part in educational extension. 

In the United States and England, univ^ity extension is a well- 
defined movement with elaborate institutional organization and 
fairly definite methods and objectives which have broadened and 
deepened during the past 10 years. Inevitably it has reflected the 
spirit of the decade and has consciously taken up the task of develop- 
ing new methods of adult education. 


In spite of the fact that the movement is identified with universities 
and colleges, academio institutions which formerly were remote from 
the people and high above any suggestion of commonness and popu- 
larity, it is nevertheless quite ordinary, humble,-and matter of fact 
in its intention. The man in. the street can understand that univm^ 
sity extension is “an ozonized effort to give to the people not m 
college some of the advantages enjoyed by the one-half of 1 per cent 
who are able to attend campus classes. It reaches oi^t to the clerk, 
the workingman, the teacher, and the public official, and says to each 
' If you can not go to your university, your university will come to 
you. Agricultural extension makes better farmers, and general 
extension makes better workers, better teachers, and better citizens.*” 

In addition, the average man readily understands that the State 
university belongs to the Commonwealth and owes service to every 
. citizen. He grasps, quickly, too, the natur^and value of its serv- 
ices in research, instruction, and information!^ If thsre are some 
whq naively rate t^eee services too low, and who place the univemity 
, {nstructor on a par with the characters of a cartoon or the.' ‘ professor 
of dancing,” Uie^ are many more who have a deepi appr^atioh^df. 
the value ,of 'all imirersity^ servicesi there ard many who quickly ^ 
realme tfed 4?^«i«ice .of jmiv^ ind Ivho 
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A brooder view of exten^on, — So, k>o, for the scientist, the scholar, 
and the man of afTairs, university extension has gradually come to 
mean something definite and tine. He sees in the colorless phrase a 
rich implication of truth seeking and truth dissemination, the appli* . 
catjon of universal science and art to universal living. He sees in 
the newer university a central plant with great resources of investi- 
gation and research, a central group of scientists and specialists in 
technology, put at the service of the State, working for the \0iiole 
citizenship and for each citizen who ilesires. 

Acad^ic vinvs . — Some there are, academicians within the univer- 
sities themselves, who, taking too literally the popular interpretations 
of university extension, rate the movement at ignorant par and decry 
the opening of the college gates to the people ain'vdicre. They fenr 
the effect of extension activities, not of course on the people, for even 
the most exclusive professor of the humanities or abstwict mathc- 
matic.s is usually a thorough democrat, hut on the seclusion ami 
dignity and strength of the university itself. They wonder how a 
research professor can at the same time read, study, search, attend 
committees, and give ‘ ‘popular lectures. They believe in detach- 
ment, undisturbed seclusion, freedom from practical pressure, as a 
sine qua non to the cultivation of science and art. Their misgivings 
have justification, hut only in so far as the conception of ^‘univer- 
sity'’ is too limited and narrow. 

“ University d ' — The true university should have Iwth o^>en gates 
and cloistered libraries, both practical, itinerant messengers ami 
theoretical, isolated servants. Ivied walls and dusty laboratories 
may be legitimately, and picturesquely, part of the same university 
building that houses the office of the correspondence study depart- 
ment. A short course for Boy Scout masters may l>c held on^tiie 
same campus where a loamod conference of sociologists is discussing 
the theory^f mob psychology. At the same institution tlierc may he, 
and in many cases there are, groups of administrators concerned with 
R dozen different problems of rosidont instruction or extension work, 
while hundreds of teachers meet routine classes or correct coni^ 
Bpondence study papers and prepare for community meowings. One 
faculty member may bo kslifying before a public utility commission, 
another conducting a social survey of a distant city, anotlior preparing 
simple written lessons on prenatal care for mothers, another giving 
vocational guidance to students, and still others may be buried in 
historical files or seeking for a Greek hiatus or for missing data on a 
' geological epoch. 

The university is coming more and more to bve up to its name. 
The ideal university and the practical institution growing toward the. 
ideal take a high ground and look over a wide field of human endeavor, 
phtopmeijal growth hniveir^Hy tension in the United 
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Statos in t)io past 10 years may l)c looked upon as indicative of a new 
interpretation of the lej^itimate scope of university service,*’ wrote 
Doan Louis E. Keber, of the University of Wisconsin, in 1016. 

Ncvenhelefli*, it i« etill maintained in many of our learned inatitutiona that higher 
education should be removed from any j>oesible intimacy with the common things 
of life These institutions repudiate the idea that organised extension of their serv- 
i< * may become a wortliy function amcuig their acknowledged activities-#^ worthy 
lo-t only in enabling them to reach greater numbers than the few who may assemble 
within their gates, but osseiilially so in its influence upon their own life and groanh. 
Thoucli with these, as with the more liberal, pursuit of the truth is the fundamental 
and all-embracing object of existence, they apparently fail to realize that truth doee 
not belong to the cloister more than to the shops and homes or to the streets and fields, 
but is inseparably of them all. 

The return of jKjwcr to the institution is not, however, the main juBtification of 
university e\tcn8ion. i>urh justification exists primarily in the fact that the uni- 
\ orsity is the one great source and repository of the knowledge which the people- 
all. not merely a few, of the people-need in order to reach their highest level of 
a( liicvement and well-being. 

1h it not a very unchanu’terislic view of the field of the university which seems to 
limit its functions to lht>se of a sealed storehouse, with facilities for giving out its 
invaluable contents only to the few who may be able t4> learn the cabalistic passtf 
iliat unlock its doors? More in keeping with the mo<iem spirit is the new slogan of 
unlimited service, which lays upon the university a command to retrieve to the world 
its hisfles from undiscovered talent and undeveloped utilities and to give freely to 
humanity the pleasures and profits of which su many are deprived by ignorant^ of 
tin* W(trk of the masters of art and learning, anil of the laws of sane living. For such 
piir]) 06 e 8 as these the university, in the fullness of its jKissessions and powers, must 
inevitably be aokhowledged to be, in the words of President Van Hise, ‘ the beet 
iuHtrumenl.” * 


The pAndple of extension accepted.— In theJour years since 1915, 
t he' adverse criticism on the part of members of university faculties has 
materially diminished, partly because of the new impulse toward 
mliilt education received from the war, ami partly through the 
momentum of growth; oven in the period before the war it was con- 
lined to comparatively few men, usually in departments which had 
little occasion for actual participation in extension wwk. With only 
t wo or three exceptions the administrative heads of State universities 
now accept without question the central idea of xmivorsity extension, 
the principle that the .State-owned institution has definite duties to 
perform for the people of the State, duties which are in wldition to 
the task of educating the resident students. All State universities do 
perform such duties even when they have not secured substantial 
funds to organize a distinct extension machinery. Most private 
universities and colleges recognize a similar obligation to put their 
resources at the service of the community. The men who determine 
the policies of the institutions are in the great majority committed to 
recognition of extension and are in most States actively promoting it. 


> Itolttrj L. **t7olvwiUy Extension,” AmuUs, AumtIoid Academy of PoHUeal and Social Sclenoe, 
P)UUMtetphla,.Bcpt,]9i^ Puha(M(^ 
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Frequently the State legislatures, even where the institutions of 
higher learning are not presuniably in favor with the politicians, 
have backed substantially with public funds their belief in university 
extension. But no doubt the best approval is that which comes from 
the growing numbers of professors and instructors who have found 
new inspiration in successful community service. 

HISTORY OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

The possibility of developing the university into something more 
than the traditional institution of higher learning was thought of 
many years ago. The beginnings of university extension date l>ack 
as far as the middle of the nineteenth century. George Henderson, 
formerlj" secretary of the Philadelphia Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, wjote in one of his reports of a still earlier time: 

The idea of expanding the influence of the university 00 as to meet the needs of*a 
rapidly growings and progrooeive people dates l>ark several centuries. Dr. RoImtUi, 
secretary of the Ix)ndon Society fjr the Extension of University Teaching, tells ua: 
“In a fourteenth -century college endowment deed at Cambridge it is recorded how 
the college was founded out of a desire to see the number of students increased, to the 
end that knowledge, a pearl of great price, when they have found it and made it their 
own by instruction and study in the aforesaid university, may not be hidden under 
a bushel, but be spread abroad beyond the university and thereby give light to them 
that walk in the dark by-ways of ignorance.” * 


Beginnirigs in the United The movement first took form as 

a result of the pioneer work of Prof. Stuart, of Cambridge, from 1807 
oHj when several English universities took up his lecture method 
with growing success. This early “aristocratic form as yet unmodi- 
fied^ was brought to the United States in 1867, and in the years of 
1888 to 1892 showed a rapid development.* From then on the move- 
ment declined until about 1906, when new methods'' were adopted 
and a slow but systematic growth set in. The organized extehstnfl 
services established in this period — the majority in State univer.sn- 
ties — held their “First National University Extension Conference” 
in 1916. At that time representatives of 28 leading colleges and uni- 
versities of the country organized the present National University 
Extension. Association. Included in the membership were throe 
institutions — Columbia, Chicago, and Wisconsin — which had con- 
sistently do^oped their extension work from the time it was begun 
in 1889 and 1892. The associatioi^is composed of the gemsral exten- 
sion divisions (institutional memberships) and is not concerned >vitli 
agricultural extension, which huis developed independent!^. 


'V R*pwt opaa th« unlvanUj exteiiafam morexnent In Engtand, by 0«org« H«nderso&, Mcretnry Phtla- 
driphte Sodity for th« Ezt«i^n oTUnlTwrity TMChlng, In Cotumbta Papers, ** UntTerdty Extension • 
pamphtoti,“ N«v York 8UU library. 

t Far full tnatmant 6t tba ovly pariod, mo lUbar, L. £., ** Univanity RxUmkxi in Uia United Statas,'* 
BnQ. in4, Ha 19, U. 8. Bu. o< Kdua 

■ ■■ ^ ■■ - 
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Present siatiut . — -The movement in its newer phase had a sounder 
l)asis than the earlier pliase which had adopted in a superficial 
fasjiion the methods of the En^lisli universities. Extension work in 
i)oth countries is now on a stable footing, but the extent and possi- 
hilities of the movement in this country are as yet barely compre- 
hended. The extension divisions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Califor- 
nia. Iowa, and Massachusetts are widely known. In “these States 
and in Xew York, North Carolina, Michigan, Indiana, ^exas, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Utah, and Washington the divisions have attained a 
considerable development. These divisions are in most fnatances 
administered by State universities. In addition, numerous extension 
services are well developed in these States and in practically all of thr 
iitliers by private institutions and State agricultural colleges. 

On the basis of incomplete figures collected by Dr. John J. Schlicher,* * 
it is estimated that univereity extension is reacliing about 1 20,000 
students through classes in branch centers and tlirough correspond- 
ence study, together with an ^timated number of about 2,026,000 
through s(miipopular lectures; 5,553,000 tluough motion pictures and 
stereopticon lantern slides; 936,000 through outlines, bibliographies, 
and pamphlets used in debates and public discussion; 308,000 through 
institutes and conferences; 1,265,000 through bulletins and circulars. 
The States are spending over $1,513,000 directly on extension w^ork 
entirely apart from the money ^ent for agricidture, in addition to 
putting at the disposal of the divisions the resources of the whole 
university plant — such resources as the services of faculties, libraries, 
laboratories, and the university publications. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MOVEMENTS. 


The most striking characteristic of the English extension move- 
ment is its vital relation to the labo!f movement. University exten- 
sion in England is actively cooperating with the workingmen’s 
societies. Indeed, the whole rejuvenated educational movement 
which secured the enactment of the liberal Fisher bill in the war 
year of 1918 o\yes much to labor. Says Mr. I.'L. Kandel: 

It is Dot too much to claim that the reprosontativee o( labor and tho Workers' Edu- 
rational Aaeociation have played the moet important part in stimulating public 
opinion, which only three months before the outbreak of tho war received with very 
little interest the announcement of the chancellor of the exchequer that plans were 
l>eing prepared for “a' comprehensive and progressive improvement of the educational 
system." 


Mr. Kandel points out that the reform of education in the i^and is 
''fundamentally a movement of the people.’' * * . 

% - - 

• Ths r«brtt Divlsloo Kdu{:«Uoast Extsn^, iMllst pubttsM by tlie NstJuriffunlTwsUT KxUmion 

AssocUtioD, June, imq. W 

* F.ducsUon in Orsst BtiUln sod Ireland, by L U KantM, Bui, IM», Na », U. a Bu. of Kdtie. 
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The readiness of the university authoritii^s and of the labor leaders 
to work with each other, thc.^ive-aiuUtake character of their rela- 
tionship, and the rapidly ^owinji: interest on the j>art of the industrial 
<dasses in eultunil education, are facts which no American educator 
can afford to i^iore. In spite of the social, political, and educa- 
tional "differences between England and America, these facts liavr 
an immense significance iti our movement for extending' lii^lier 
education to the masses. To the extension worker they j,dve a 
glimpse of new realities — realities tliat make tlie American move- 
ment seem relatively u!uleinocratic and condescending. Here the 
university gives all; the stiulents give little except their fec^s. In 
England the tutorial classes are actually controlled hv tlie stinhaUs, 
though they are taught according to university standards and l)v 
university men. 

University extension in England lias not always been wholl\ 
democratic in spirit. As Herbert W. lloVwill said, it regarded laltnr 
“jis clay in the potters hand.’’’ But a new spirit has manifoste<l 
itself, chiefly through the Workers’ Educ ational .Association, which, 
according to Henry vSeidcl Can])v, is the • training school whence 
many of the most alert political and economic tliinkers in England 
have sprung or been inspired.’ * * Tlio adult education promotial hv 
this association, with the full approval and san(‘tion of the universil ie>. 
is ‘‘distinctly. a mooting of minds, designed to train the less skilled 
but with advantages for Imth (student and teacher). ’l- 

Tht Worlcers^ Ediuatiomil The A\orkers’ Educational 

Association, which was founded in 1003, has secured labor repre- 
sentatives on the governing l)odios and committees of GO universith^s. 
Its aim is “to articulate the oducationnl aspirations of labor. It 
consists^of a federation oT about J,700 working-class and educational 
bodies, handed together for 'the purpose of stimulating the demand 
fotJiigher education among working y>eople, to supply their needs 
111 cooperation with universities and other educational authorities, 
to act as a bureau of intelligence upon all mat ters ^which affect 
the education of working people. 

Tutorial cloifses . — The best known part of its work is that of tho 
University Tutorial Classes^ The tutorial cla.ss “is really tho iiucUmis 
of a university established in a place where no university exists. ’ 
It coniiists of a group of not more than 30 students who agree to 
meet regularly once aVook for 24 weeks under a univondty tutor, 
to follow the courso^of reading^ outlined by tho tutor and to write 
fortnightly es8a}'s. 

* The Nation, 10. 1019. . 

t Kducatloa by Vloienoc, Harpers, Ifarcb, 1010. 

* Pamphlet ol the Workers* Educational Assodatiem, “Us Alms and Meals.*' xniliarh'^orris 
>^aiichntfx. 



Kvery university iind univei-sity vollego in England 1ms appointed 
a joint committee composed of univoi-sity representatives and working- 
class representatives to manage these 'classes. The cUsses meet for 
two hours each week, one hour being given to Lecture and one to give- 
and-take discussion. The students choose the subjects of study 
after consultation, with the tutor. 


In the writer years nf the m<i\ emeiit t hi> salijocts .“i iiHiivI consisted almost ent’rcly 
"I economh' history and oconomir s. Itot these siilije<'ts were interpreted in a very 
catholic sense and inclmi.x] the considoraiio'n ,.f a p,kk| „,a,,y matteis which could 
not, perhaps, fiRure largely in n uhiiersity .oiirse in (s-omnnics. ,\t the present 
tone the scope of the classes is tendin.; i„ widen, and though ei onomic Justory and 
economies still i>rol)ahly predoininato, there are i lasses in iitoraturc, flolitical science, 
L'f^ncral modern history, Idniogv, j)«ycbMlt.yyv, and iJhi^»^^uphy.’ 

In the year l!)i;t-14 there wore Mo standard iniiversit.v tutorial 
cliLsses, containing over ,i,d00 students, in addition to a large humhor 
of other classoH. The aversgo age of students is uhout 30. In 1915 
the association had 173 hranche.s, J,109 ’airiliated societies, 11,083 
inomhers, and 9 associations in overseas dominions. It« strength 
was maintaiaed during the war.s. In 1(716-17 there were 10,750 
moinbors; in 1917-18 1 hero worn M,697.- 

The Oxford rejiort on diension mov<n),nt.— li is characteristic of ^ 
the recent English movement that tho.se tutorial cla.sses'aro the out- 
growth of recommondations made ii'f the famous O.xford Report of 
of 1908 by a joint committee of university and working-class repre- 
sentativas of O.xford on the Relation of the Vnivorsity to the Higher 
Education of Workpeople. The committee, which in turn was the 
outgrowth of a conference of working-class and educational organi- 
zations, hold at Oxford in 1907, consisted of seven representatives of 
O.xford and seven representatives of the Workers' Educational 
Association. 


Tho Oxford extension movement had been successful in ' stimulat- 
ing an interest in higher education among a large number of persons, 
ospdciolly women, who are unable to s^udy in universities,”* It 
had, according to the report, accomplished, ‘valuable pioneer work” 
loading to tho oslablishment of universities and colleges, but it had 
not “undertaken to supply the continuous tutorial toaching of a 
university standard” which workpeople desired. The committee 
hold that tliis work must be supplemented and reorganized. 

The Oxford extension movement consisted in extra-mural lectures 
organized by upiversity authoritius for siudgnts who were not 
inomhers of a university. The work involved the giving of courses 
o f lectures, paid f or by local committees who selected subjects 

‘ Workers’ Kducalional Association, “Its Aims and IdcaN.” * ' 

’Fifteentli An. Kep., 1018, T|ie Workers’ Educational A.SMOciatton, Harper Street, Hondoii. 

♦K* PP- “ Oxford and Working Class Education/* second edition, revised, Oxford 

the Clarendon Press, iOOd. ♦ » 

J5a4ds-— 20—2 ^ 
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provided rooms, and secured the audience.^ “The courses run in 
units of 6, 12, or sometimas 24 lectures, delivered at weekly or 
fortnightly intervals/’ Students sometimes prepare papers, take 
examinations, and aro*givon certificates. ^ 

Objections to Oxford system. So long as the isg^em is compelled 
to he financially self-supporting, so long irfust the lecturer attract 
large audiences/’ ’ the secretary of the university extension delegacy 
is quoted us saying. Consequently — 

both the lecturea and the subject to be sludietl must bo duwen not solel> or ( hirily 
on account of their educative value, but with a dew to the probability of llioir druv 
. ing such numbers that the lecluroe will “pay.” If the imtnberH altendiuK n couih.' 
fall off, however educationally valuable it may be, it must jtive place to auothe: 
which w more likely to draw a lar^^e audience; and as one conse<juonce of this, then' 
is sometimes eddent a dislreasini^ desire on the part of hx^l coininitteos rontinually 
to atUck new- subjects, instead of mastering thoroughly the old one. Krom the 
information before us. wt* believe tha^^hw is not due to any ignoraiu'e on tlic ikhi 
of the centers as to tin? importance of regular study oh systrynatic linw; on the con- 
trary. we think there is a growing demaml for facilities for such study — b^t solely to 
the fa('t that their belter judgment had to dold before such irresistible fi nunc in I 
considerations.* ' ' 

A second defect, as seseu by the (tominittee, is found in tlie fact 
that the teaching offered is not sufficiently systematic, and in par- 
ticular that-- y 

- indiddual students rarely re<’eive the personal guidam'e and superdsion which i.s 
offere<l to an undeijn^iualo in Oxford and which is all the more nec'cesary amoijg 
work people because in an industrial city the moans of knowledge — libraries, book- 
uhops, and the atmosphere of culture — are less easy of acc(»s8 than they are in a uni ver- 
sity town.* ^ 


A 


These objections— and, in addition, the problem of reducing the 
cost of ^he system — were disposed of by the committee in its sug- 
gestion that, “as far as Uie working-class centers are concerned, - 
they should he recognized as merely subsidiary to the tutorial 
classes/’* 

* Tutorial classes requl e systematic study . — :]^oth problems have been 
met by these tutorial cla 5 ^es. They are now financed cooperatively 
by the university, the labor organization, and the board of education. 
Tutorial classes not only offer the student, but require of liiin, a 
remarkable devotion to systematic and thorough study. Those 
who enroll jvledge theniselves to study for three ye^,diot to miss a 
single attendance^ from other than unavoidable causes, and to 
write^l2 easa>^ in connection with each of the three sessions of 
24 lessons eacL According to Albert Mansbridgo: ^ 

» Oxford Report, pp. -‘Oxford and Wgffing Class Kduc»tton,‘* tecond edition, revised, O.xford, 

At the Cl«mulgia Press, 1009 . 

•lWa,p.»T. 

»lWds,Pp. 37-39. ^ ' 

*.Aa ^diiw to the confEcr*’* ^ the tmlTeratUes of the Empire, July, 1912 . Quoted In pamphlet of Wo(k-- 
ifs' Edoe.^KM>c. 
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The atudenU have kept their pledges woDderfully. The percentage of attendance' 
H^often over 90. It is sometimes just on 100 per cent, which figure it has fallen short 
111 only because of illness and overtime. The average percentage works ont at 75, 
and this during a period in which there have been two general elections and violent 
lal)or unreal. 

' Xoarly 700 students had in 1912 completed the three v'oars’ 

rOUI’SOS. 

Koports (IS to tlio (juaJitv' of the work dono in tho extension (*.Jass(‘s 
I reiterate a frocjuent (tomincntary on Amcric.an extension work: It is 

‘ in some respec.ts hetter and in others not so good as th^ work done 
in lesidenco. Lnfav'orafile economic conditions in /Kl^land, as in 
America, make it extremely diflicult for studemts to do their best 
work. On the other hand, maturity, earnestness, and doteniiination 
go a long wniy toward over(*oiniiig these obstacles, Tho opinion of 
ohs(‘rvers tuid of tutors seems to l>e unanimous that both students 
and tutors benefit enonftously from the informal, demomatie. dis- 
cussion, from tho give-and-take between men accustomed to academic 
theory and men accustomed to deding wdth the. practied jiroblem^ 
of the working world. As Margaret McMUlaa wrote: 

There is not only a Rrcat body of faciH always nearer to tlieir (tho BtiideatB*) 

<ou.scieuBn(hw than to that of the “ediu'atod.*’ but tlie actual experieme of all the 
play ami inter]>lay of economic forces ia li^ditenin^^ for l hem contioiially a ihat 

b dark to the peilaut.* 

Says a leaflet published by the Workers’ Educationd .Association: ‘ 

One important principle laid down hy the joint commiaeo is that tho learhew 
should actually tea(’h in the univeriiitioB. This complett*a the Hcheinc, becauwe it 
inimr(*3 that the lejwt)iw that tlie tciicliers learn Hhall nut be lost, but Hhull paas into t!ie 
onlinury teaching of tlie univereitiee ; and thb w'orkpeople coiiaider to bo moflt nooert- 
sury. It inaiiroH, ttx), tliat the teaolier uliall be in touch with everv new advance in 
the Htiidy of Hcieuco. 

Leaders of the [English movemelit iifeistod from the start that tho 
tutors come from the university for the same reason that American 
educators insist upon it; namely, that they shall not be divorced 
from the traditions of learning. In tho opinion of the joinUcomniittce, 
‘‘it is essential that the extramural students of Oxford shouhl bo 
given gmidance as systematic as that given' those resident at tho 
university * The comiuitteo recommends that tutors be reijuired 
to lecture regularly at^O.xford, ns well as in centers organized by the 
'' university extension d^egacy. 

VVliatever one’s opinion may bo as to the need for a movement iu 
this country corresponding to the tutorial class movement in England, 
an investigation of the O.xford report, the publications of the Workers’ 
Educational Association,..and the comments of first-hand investiga- 


» Education versus Propaganda, puhlUbod by tbe Workers’ IWuc. Asaoe. 
I Ozf<^ Renort. d. 30. 
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tors like Henry Seidel Canby, lead one to tho Ixdief tljat the move- 
ment' offers much in the wti}- of support arnl sugoostion. 

First of all, it gives to extension workers reassuraiiee —a new faitli 
in the .desire of adult human beings for liiglier edne.atioji. .Workmg 
men and women of all classes are actually band(“d togetln'r in Ii,nglnnd 
many thousand strong to secure edueatiomd opportunities. .\nd 
many hundreds of tliem are living up to the (lillicult pledge of doing 
systematic work of a university grade for a long |xwiod. 

' Infiwnce in Am/’rira^ -A study of the English movement also eon- 
vinees one of the great obligation that rests upon American univer- 
sities to make a greater effort toward democrat i/,ing their (>xteusion 
work. Extension divisions have in the main ignored the |>ossibh^ 
contribution of working people and of organized labor to both ibe 
spirit and the subject matter of bigher edueation. Extension divi- 
sions have offeVed opportunities to working people according to 
academic lights. Hut they hav(> not said to working peo])h>, as 
Oxford L'niversiiy said in 1907, conje and us to work out a 

progrunt for extramural education. -Vnd they have not to any 
very great extent, emphasized the reciprocal nature of extension 
class work, its enormous possibilities for vitalising education, for 
relating the univplreity ieachtu’ to practical lif('..J^o study the 
English moymPtU is to he convinced that tho democratization of 
higher c(jja€at ion through the coojieration of working people has tint 
only g^ly increased the amount of service to those who need it 
most but has also increased the quality of service both to intra 
and ext^a mural students. Moreover, though it hc'gau with the 
study of subjects of especial interest to the working classes, it has 
brought about a more universal interest in cultural subjects. 

“There was a time,” says Mr. Canhy, when you could stir any 
Britisher to talk— M. P., soldier, .country gctitleinan, superintend- 
.cnt— merely by the questioa, ‘What is going to happen in Pmglish 
education.’ ” ‘ IVhile Mr. danby was talking on the situation that 
existed during the discuhsiou of the Fisher hill in 1917 and H)1S, 
he describes an interest that was manifested in numerous educational 
•and semieducatioiial movements during the last century and a 
quarter in England on tho part of the working elassr's. 

One of the earliest evidences of that interest was the rise of the 
adult school movement^ which appeared toward tlie end of the 
eighteenth century. Its ^rpose was to organize nonsectarian reli- 
gious instruction for men and w’omen laborers. With the aid of the 
Society of Friends, it established branches in nearly every part of 
England. There were in existence in ,1909 over 1,600 schools for 
adults, with a membership of about 100,000. 


• HarpMS,'Ma»rt), 19)9. 


Ci)nUMnpomncousiy with (lie ndult selu.ols, tlie Medinnics' Insti- 
(utes, whicli flounslu'd after llie industrial revolution, were developed 
in an attempt, to meet the need for technical education. 

< oop, rainy .vochti'M,- vpiie eoojierntive societies, which in ItlOt) in- 
c.udcd III their nieinhership nearly oiie-sixth of the whole ndult 
popuhitKui, have for more than half a century played an important 
role in eduoiitioii. The societies develojicd an elaliorate educational 
oreanizntioii and set nsi(h> funds to provide a considerahle incoiiKi' 
for edueationnl j.urposes. Tlicy did three kinds of educational work: 
(11 Jhe nminteuaiice oi coiiiihuation classes for ciiildren and voung 
pci-soiis; (.>:■ the (upini/.ing of /edim-.v oad c^^y.vo^7hlw«/M7^^■ ,in,| (;j) . 
the payment of fees and the granting of seliohirships. 

I'ho organization of eviming schools under the education act of 
IW2 caused some of these schools to he hamicd ofer to pul.ric author- 
ities. \\ hile the idea of making better cooperators ImS been back of ' 
this niovwnetit, the instrmtion has necessarily beam along the lines 
o lut^ton, niul prmcipl(*s movoment, with (‘conornks 

aiul mdustnal and (uuistitutional history so‘far as thov have a Ix/r- 
mg on cooperation. The movement also placed enipiinsis upon ^ 
training of men and women to take part in industrial and social 
reforms and civic life generally, riider the leadership of such men 
as Jiobert Owen and Arnold Toynb,.e,. the movement has been 
strengthened “in the high line it has taken/' says the, report. 

IkorXjieit’.s f 'Workingmen's Colleges' were established in 

>ng and beiore* the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1842 a 
IVople's Collegh was started at Sheflieht Similar colleges were'es- 
ti*hshed 111 other cities, the London Workiim Men s College having 
the greatest success. In lOtlOThero were 2,^7 entries in the college 
chusses, .L per cent of the students being engaged fiTSnamlal 
occupations. 

Ruskin College was established in 1899 to give workingmen, and 
especially those likely to take a leading part in working-class move- 
ments, an education which might help them in ac(,uiring the knowl-^ 
edge essential to intelligent citizenship. The attitude of the oollege 
IS one of pohtieiil and religious neutrality. ‘ •Tlie-teacliing is carried , 
on partly hy the correspondence school, which is designed to help 
the homo reading of those who can not come to O.xford hut tlie 
chief concern, is naturally withr those; students -who reside at the 
college itself." In 10 years 450 students went into residence repre- 
sentirig many trades. ' ^ 

To this well-established’ movement for higher education among- 
the workingmen the war has given great impetus. During the war 
and since the roturn of the so ldiers after the signing of the .amistice, 


* Oxf^rU report, p. 5. 
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tbe interest' of labor and of Government authorities in adult edii- 
cation has persisted arrd increased. 

Arthur Greenwood states that the British committee of the minjp- 
\ try of reconstruction on adult education, which reported in 1918 — 

^ found it imp^ble to consider adult education apart from those social and industrial 
conditions which determine to a large extent the educational opportunitiee, the in- 
terests, and the general outlook of men and women. The committee pleads that 
“adult education and, indeed, good citizenship depend in no small degree * * * 
upon a new orientation of our industrial outlook and acti\itiee.’’ 

Instead of neglect of the worker, and a tacit admission-^of his jnferioritj'i there is a 
recognition of the rightful <;laiins of the personality of the worker in industry and^ of 
thojustice'of his plea for “industrial democracy.” ' 

British and American progress . — Commenting on. the program of 
the British Labor Party and on the American labor programs, gobcrt^ 

• W. Bruerc says: / 

The relevance of th®e programs of political and industrial reconstruction is th%t 
they express the judgment of the most influential body of workers in England and 
America as to the practical means that must*1)e adopted to make the realiKafion of , 
their program for the dcmocrktization of educational opportunity possible. The 
growing prestige of the fourth estate is the characteristic fact of our generation. 

He discusses the clmm that labor is too radical, and concludes: 


Men who dream of the democratixation of knowledge, of science and the liberal arte, 
as the chief end of civilized government will not ruthlessly destroy the recognized 
- material foundations of civilized life. Bather they will s^k to -strengthen thoeo 
foundations and bnJaden them. For it is their eager and instinctive hunger for the 
spiritual values of life that principally accounts for their growing insistence upon the 
democratic principle of industry, for the humanization of industrial processes, for 
the more equal distribution of the benefits that accrue from the national surplus. 
Their programs of political and social reconstruction are inspired by their realization 
that it is only when “men are guaranteed equality of educational opportunity that any 
man can be certain of access to the spiritual banquet of life. • • ♦ ' ^ 4 

The test of governmental capacity will increasingly be the ability of those in posi-_ 
tioBS of authority to find ways and means for the democratization of educational 
op^rtiinity.* ^ 


Interest in cvUural education . — In the United States it had fre- 
quently been assumed that the workman’s interest in education was 
largely utilitarian; indeed, it has been considered desirable that 
school, college, and university Curricula should be ‘‘more practical” ; 
that the teacher, ihe clerk, the business man would take extension 
courses only when they would prove of advantage in “getting on,” 
of immediate pecuniary use, or at least capable of evehtualHraitela- 
"•«^tion into inaterial success. An opposite conclusion may be the 
right one. It may be that the average man and woman in this 
country, even the so-called uneducated workingman, may be desirous 
of educational opportunity of quite another kind. In England such 


t DAtekfHBent of British ^ttstrUl Tbquibt, Atkntle UoatMf, July, 

« Tbo Now NithiSilinn sad Edoeftaan, p. Ul^hy Bobort W;’'Braer«, Harpcr%, July, 1919 
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seems to be the fact, for that is the observatioh of Mr. Fisher^ father 
of the English education bill, who says: 


I notice also that a new way of thinking about education has J>»rung up among more 
reflecting members of our industrial army. They do not want education in order 
that they may rise out of their own class, alwa>-s a \-ulgar ambition they want it 
because^they know that, in the treasures of the mind, they can find an aid to giod 
ciUzenship, a source of pure enjoyment, and a refuge from the necessary hardships of a 
Jife spent in the midst of clanging machinery in our hideous cities of toil.* 

. No doubt Americans pwe their interest in cultural education to 
much the same causes as do the English, but certainly not to class 
contentedness. American workmen do have the “vulgar ambition’* 
to rise, and they are recognizing the importance of both practical 
and cultural education as aids to their individual enterprise. 

Mr. Fk^or adds, with reference to the features of the . English 
education act which fix certain attendance limits and educational 
standards: 


W e argue that the compulsion proposed in this bill will Ih> no 'sterilizing reetricUon " 
of w-holesome liberty, but an essential condition in a larger and more enUgbtened ' 
fre^oin which mil tend to stimulate' civic spirit, to promote general culture and %. 
twhni^ knowledge, and to diffuse a st^ier judgment and a better informed opinion . 
through the whole body of the coiBBiuiuty. 

Herbert W. Horwill states that there is unanimous testimony that 
tho Workers’ Educational Association presents a spectacle of intel- 
lectual energy and enthusiasm which finds no parallel among the 
leisure classes.’ The association aiins at the satisfaction of the 
intellectual, esthetic, and spiritual needs of the workman student 
and thus giyes him a fuUer life. * • _ '' 

George Edwin M&cl0k wrote, in 1917, with reference to both the 
English and American attitude toward education: 


Today tho ..demind of the workingi^, which fan but perpetuate uhivereity 
extetoon and which is full of hope tor democracy, is for something more than “ bread 
and butter ' education. It is a call for a liberal or human education, which is not so 
much ‘ a meana of livelihood 6s a means of life.*’ * 


Ho appends to his discussion of the Engli^ movement, some 
pertinent questions: 


The Amencan workingman haa had faith in his schools and has tourted especially 
the colleges and univemUee. Haa not the time come for tho lalwr organiaations to . 
atre^en Uieu memberehip, and particularly their leadership, by courses of study 
(X)nductod in connection with these institutions with the impartial spirit of truth 

l^heved to l>e preserved in them? May not these organ^tions assure the per}>etua- 

uon of the federation of Ubor and of higher learning in AnWica? ' 


“<i IrelMd, by 

» Tbs Nstton, May lO) 1010. . * 


o.*^M7 “ Eduortloo la EivU^ uxl SooUiBd, by OMtge K. UtoI,«u, U. 8. Ba. Kd^ 4 
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Nidzsche , — It would be instructive to compare with the liberal 
estimates of education now prevalent in Europe and America some 
of the pre-war opinions of continental statesmen and educators. 
It is perhaps unfair to quote from Nietzsche, but some of his start- 
lingly wild and bizarre statements afford by contrast an illuminatiitg 
opportunity for securing perspective ih estimating the significance 
of present-day conceptions of education and democratic university 
extension. J. M. ‘Kennedy, in the introduction to a translation of 
Nietzsche's “The Future of Our Educational Institutions," says: 

Nietzache’Bideawaa^'that a bread-winning education is necees&ry for the majority," 
but "true culture is only for a few select minds which it is necessary to bring together 
under the protecting roof of an institution that shall prepare them for culture, and for 
culture only." 

Nietzsche says: 

\^y this educatiou of the maasee on such an extended scale? Becaut^e the true 
German spirit is hated, because the aristocratic nation of true culture is feared, be- 
cause the people endeavor in this way to drive single great individuals into self- 
exile, so that the claims of the masses to education may be, so to speak, planted down 
and carefully tended, in order that the many may in this way endeavor to escape 
the rigid and strict discipline of the few great leaders, so that tlic masses may be 
persu^ed that they ran easily find the path for themselves— following the guiding 
star of the States.* 

The philosopher writes: 

I have long accustomed myself to look with caution upon those who are ardent 
in the cause of the ao-call^ "education of the people" in the common meaning of 
the phrase. * * * They were bom to serve and to obey; and ever>' moment in 
which the limpiif| or crawling or broken-winded thoughts are at work shows tis clearly 
out of which clay nature molded them and what trade-mark she branded thereon.^ 

He talks about “a natural hierarchy in the realm of the intellect." 
His conclusion is: 

The educ&tion of the masses can not therefore be our aim, but rather the educatiou 
of a few selected men for great and lading works.’ 


THE WAR AP«) EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION. 


The war has profoundly affected liberal opinion in every country. 
People have come to think less provincially. Not only have AiSieri- 
cans been introduced to the international point of Wow — an intro- 
duction that has not .yet ripened into thorough familiarity—but 
more significantly, as far as Question is concerned, they have ac- 
quired a deeper, realization of natii^ial xmity. Proposals for reor- 
gimization of our educational system are no longer mere suggestions^ 
they bid fair to find increaamgly substantial expression and to shape 
^ leg^ation for- ^e purpose of vitalizing local, administration and re- 
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moving the inequaJities of educational opportunity in the various 
sections of the country. 

During the war the idea that the whole nation spiritually, ph3’si- 
cally, industrially was- on the firing line, rather than the soldiers 
alone, was thoroughly driven home. It has not, however, been widely 
rcco|nized that the means of enforcing this idea, that the propaganda 
to w in the war, was actually a wholesale adoption of educational 
extension methods. All the instruments and devices laboriously 
created or appropriated by the university extension movement 
during the last decade were utilized to mobilize public opinion and 
to teach the soldiers, sailors, and industrial fighters, and to train 
them in the practical technique necessary to make their blows 
effective against the opposing forces. 

Wor-timt. education .—The war emergency revealed the necessity 
for the education of the people of the I’nited States in the purpose^ 
causes, and results of various policies of the Federal Government 
and of our allii>s and enemies as well. Some of the Federal bodies • 
created for war purposes, such as the War Industries Board, the War 
Trade Board, the Fuel Administration, tha Food Administration, 
and the Committee on Public Information, undertook and carried 
on through their own organizations in the States, through cooperat- 
ing State agencies which they found in existence, and through priva,te 
organizations, energetic and more or less effective compai^s of 
education along the lines of political and economic theory and 
practice. The War and Navy Departments, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and other Federal agencies j51anned, created, and con- 
ducted special training schools along industrial and vocational lines. 

In the educational war work of all kinds the State educationai 
systems and the institutions of higher learning, both technical and 
academic, contributed equipment, direction, and a large proportipn 
of the experienced teaching personnel. 

New educational projects.— Dr. A; J. Klein says: 

Daring the war th«%ennanent edu<?^K)nal inetitatjona merged their efforts with 
thoee of leag experienced peraona and or;(^ration« which entered the held tempoiaiily 
and in many ca^ without duUnct conscioiuneea of the real educational value of the 

^ktobedone. The result haa been a very greatly increased intereet in and knowl- 
edge on the part of the public of educational extenaioir needs in the United Sutes. 
F^m the realization of these needs, some important projects and pn^maals for Federal 
aid hnd encouragem^t to various Unes of dducational work have come from permanent 
educational forces with technical experience and knowledge of educational adminis- 
trauon and cg^ods. But many of the projects proposed have come also from persona 
arid oigamzationj \rith little undentanding of the practical questions involved and 
vnth still lem experience in continuous educational work. Some of those educational 
projecta have alreaijy been started by departments of the Federal Government, and 
esUmatw lookii^ to the continuance of the new work have been embodied in th«r 
appropriation bills or in Special UwB. 
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€<m/u 9 ion . — In »ome lines work has been undertalren and is being carried on inde- 
pendently by wveral* depfurtmentB of the Government- This has brought confusion 
and uncertainty to the permanently established State educational agencies. As one 
State 'Superintendent of education expressed it, “I should welcome any kind of 
assistance and aid, as* would every school officer, providing we may know ‘Who is 

' Who,’ and not be compelled to be looking now to this authority and now to that 
authority for advice wid counsel.” This confusion has arisen from the eagemeae of 
Federal departments to serve the country, from the great demand and urgent neceseity 
f<» educational work, and from failure to form the educational program in cooperation 
with and to meet the needs of those who are in the States now charged with the respon- 
sibility of educating the boys and girls and adults whom Federal educational enter- 
prises wish to reach. 

Many of thoee educational projects have for their purpose the instruction and assist- 
ance to better citizenship of persons, minors and adults, no^ regular attendants at iho 
public schools or institutionB of higher education. The war educational program was 
most concerned with this cl^ of persons. In peace time the university extension 
divisions of the States had been formed for this very purpose and when the war came 
they had had years of experience, much material and many practical, well-developed 
methods to meet the new pressure. 

• Demand for a Fedaal program . — It was natural, therefore, that the State extension 
divisions ^ould take a most prominent part in educational war work. A review of 
the extent to which their resources were thrown into the work and a list of the leaders 
whom they contributed would show how important the expert service of the uni\er- 
sity extension divisions in the States was in furthering the war program. 

It is also natiyal that the university extension divisions of the States should l>e 
interested in the steps that are taken to make certain features of this war work perma- 
nent, and that they should insist on a Federal program for after-the-war educational 
activities among the persons whom it was their business to instruct during peace times. 

The university extension divisions have the experience and knowle^^ needed 
to carry on such work, and, since they are permanently established in the State* 
educ&tional 8>'stema, the burden of carrying on the lalwr of the programs inaugurated 
by enthusiastic and well-meaning persons will ultimately fall upon the extension 
divisions in large part, or require the setting^ of duplicate administrative machinery. 

If it is impossible in the present situati^ for them to have a determining voice in 
choosing which of those education^N^i^ena shall be prepared for their shoulders, 
the minimum of assistance and knowledge ilfhich they demand is that the Federaf 
Government establish some agency for keeping" them informed of educational exten- 
sion activities in other States and of the resources, aids, and agendes in the Federal 
Government itself which are at their disposal. 

Federtd aid.— For agricultural extension Federal aid has been psovided most liber- 
ally, but no provision has been made for other important fields of extension work. 
Training and instruction of adults and others in subjects of civic and cultural value, 
in their professions, trades, and vocations, must pot be neglected if we are to maintain 
intelligent Americanism . Profidency in their work, knowledge of the latest advances 
in dieir lines of endeavor, understanding of the constantly fresh National and State 
and community problems, training for good citusenahip of town and dty inhabitants 
are as eeteutial to the preservation of the prosperity and well-being of the agriculturd 
classes and of all otherjclasses in the Nation as is the education of dip farmer himself. 

For vocational edudhtion Federal aid has been provided throc^h the Board of 
Vocational Education; and the board desires to utilise the university extension 
agencies in thp States in the promotion of certain phases ot vocational training.* 

I Ezoerpts from ** StstsiiM&i of-Educstlooil ExtenPoo,*' by Dr. A. J. 
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struetion. They needed assistance in reorganizing the extension 
work interrupted by the war. ^t was clear that a national division 
could salv^e some of the educational resources and materials pro- 
duced during the war. Further, the adoption of educational ex ten- * 
sion methods by Federal bureaus, national as*iOciations, and other 
organizations threatened to create confusion and waste in the States, 
and the national division could assist in estabhshing workable 
methods and real cooperation. 

The Federal division of educational extension was estabhshed in 
December, 1018 .* The President provided the funds for its irniin- 
tenance out of his emergency appropriation, with the understanding 
that the division would make the salvage<l inateriaLs available to the 
States through the machinery of the extension, divisions which were 
already established. At the same time thd division was to a^ as a 
clearing house for all matters of importance to the State ex|Jnsion 
divisions and to the public libraries, parti(*iilarly upon information 
of special value to educational institutions during the immediate 
postrwar period. 

During the six months of its existence the division succeeded in 
^organizing this servi(*e and in distributing to the States some of the 
rhany Federal documents, war education cpurses, and motion-picture 
films available in the several departments. It gave aid to the State 
universities by distributing data on the methods and activities of the 
different divisions. It sent out announcements and publicity ma- 
terfals, statistical data, budgets for extension divisions, and digests 
of educational bills. It made available selected ^‘package libraries” 
of materials for the promotion of open-minded, impartial study and 
discussion of such questions as Government ownership and operation 
of railroads, Government control of prices, and reconstruction 
measures. It distributed special references and bibliographies, uni- 
Tersity extension publications, information concerning the resources 
offered by Federal departments, and suggestions for cooperative 
• efforts in educational extension. It also promoted Americanization 
by gathering the experience of people who have been working among 
foreigners, and of educators, and by making that experience avail- 
able in summaries to the universities and State departments of 
education. | ^ 

The division carried on work through its staff of exporicrced 
educators and research men familiar with the resources of depart- 
ments at Washington, and with those of the many semipublic agencies 
such as the Red Cross and the other educational organizations. 
The four main avenues of service established corresponded to the 

avenu0»i4it«t have already pfov^ themselves ip the States — exten- 
■ _ ■ — ■■■... ; 
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sioii t<;acliiug, visual instruction, community-cenWr promotion, 
and public discussion and library service. 

The director, in addition to the work of organizing he division, 
gave advisory assistance to university authorities in t, c States^ 
particularly to those e.stablishing or developing new e.'*ension 
services. The director was called to Florida af'the request of the 
legislature to appear before a joint session to present the facts con-* 
cerning university extension. An appropriation of $50,0(10 was 
go-anted. He also conferred with legislative and faculty committees 
in Tennessee, Alabama, Oklahoma, North Dakota, Montana, Iowa, 
Ohio, Missouri,* and Minnesota. Eight other States asked for similar 
* services. 

The heads qf each of the four sections of the division performed 
for their particular avenue of extension a service similar to that 
performcnl by the director for the whole division; they kept officials 
in the States informed as to> the development of ffio work in each 
State, and ofTcrod to each the benefit of the knowledge that a central 
office alone can accumulate. 

Promotion of extension teaching. —The 120,000 persons who are 
. studying tlu-ough the State extension divisions are reached bv means 
of correspondence study and classes held by university ins'tru(iJ;or8 
in '‘extension centers.” The Massachusetts department of university 
extension had 400 students in a gas automobile course which it gave 
i?i Boston; the Wisconsin division, had about r.oOO students in 
engineering courses in Milw-aukee. Thousands of farm men and 
women and small-town residents are studying such subjects as 
English composition, literature, history, and hygiene by correspond- 
euce. This work was promoted and standardized by the Federal 
division* 

One hundr^ and forty-one different courses prepared for war-time 
instruction purp^'ses were obtained from Government bureaus anti 
departments by the division and paased out for continued use. 
These courses include simple and technical, vocational, cultural, and 
scientific subjects, and vary in size from pamphlets of a few pages 
. to large and elaborattdy illustrated books. Engiil^*ring schools have 
found such courses as those of orientation and gunnery of value im 
the teaching of map making and the principles of mechanics. Exten- 
sion divisions which give courses in vocational subjects are using 
large numbers of the Telephone Electricians Manual, the Auto 
Mechanics and Auto Drivers’ Instruction Manual, and the Motor 
Transportation Handbook, called to their attention by this service 
and furnished by the Government departments responsible for 'their 
preparation. • ’’St 

The War Department cooperated with the divisiL of educational 
c.x tension by putting.^at its disposal the psycbologic^tSats and sys- ^ 
toms of classification of pereonnef developed during tre wnr,;Anth 
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view to modifying them for civilian uses and making thtem available 


to the university extension divisions. 

Soldiers' education . — Arrangements wore made with the Federal 
Board fOr Vocational Education whereby the Federal board will use 
ta the fullest possible extent the resources of the extension divisions 
in the rehabilitation and reeducation of soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who are compensable; and the extension divisions will cooperate 
with the Federal board by assisting in the guidance of men who are 
not legally compensable, but who need or desire educational assist- 
ance. 

Tlie division arranged x<^ith the Institute of In^mq^ional Educa- 
tion and other agencies to a^ist the universities in making their 
correspondence courses available to foreign students and to American 
residents abroad. Preliminary arrangements were made ft>r secur- • 
ing through the institute English extension workers for lecture tours 
in* this country. . , 

A conference betw’ocn the Red Cross and extension directors was 
arranged to discuss the whole question of cooperation between the 
Stale branches of the Red Cross and the State extension dinsions. 

llealih education . — A cooperative ijrrangement between tlie Red 
Cross, the Amei^n Health Association, and other bodies interested 
in health education was projected whereby popular correspond ence 
courses on health topics may be prepared and offered by the 
extension divisions of the States, free of cliargo to all the inhabitants 
of the United States. 

The assistance of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce^ 
was secured in the collection and preparation of course material on 
road transportation .and traffic, os distinct from road construction. 
Extension divisions and universities have expressed their desire for 
such material in order that they may train the highway traffic 
experts who wiU bo needed in the wise development and maintenance 
of a unified highway, railroad, and wkterways system for the United 

States. _ . ^ 

These example^ illustrate the possibilities of the Federal ^vision 
as a clearing house and cooperative agency for adult educatioTi. 

Visual instruction semdee . — Over 3,000 school buildings contain 
projection lanterns, accoeding to a recent survey made by the division 
of. educational extension. Many others will be equipped if school 
authorities can be assured of a supply of films. Each one of these 
schools is a potential theater for ^ucational motion pictures lent 
by the Unit^ States Government and by many pubUc and semi- 
publiCs agenciesv. The division act^ as a collecting and distributing 
center for such films. It completed arrangements with extension 


* divisions oquip^^ed in the States for the ^stribution of films sent out 
fioxh WasUngton. Many reds were sent out to State extension 
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divisions ready to distribute them. In States where there existed no 
central agency for visual instruction, the divisioft negotiated with 
other departments, such as the State department of public instnio- 
tion,i.for its establishment. The division did not distribute pictures 
directly to the users, but it operated through State machinery. 

About 4,300 reels of motion pictures and 25,000 stereopticon Ian- ‘ 
tern slides were acquired by gift or by loan during the period from 
January to May, 1919. These pictures represent in many cases 
merely the first consignment of lots of material which are to come 
to the Bureau of Education from the different governmental depart- * 
m^its. The War Department agreed to supply the division of 
educational extension with enough duplicate negatives and positive 
prints to make a series of 12 motion pictures on the subject of the 
achievements of the war. The topics constituting this series are as 
follows: Camouflage in modern war; the work oi the American 

engineers; lumbering in France; military communication; sports and 
entertainments for the soldiers: the transportation of men and sup- 
plies; the care of the wounded; modenrord nance; chomioal warfare; 
feeding the Army; the Air Service: keeping the Army well. 

Practically Rll motion pictures released by the Committee on 
Public Information during the war wore transferred to the division 
for nation-wide circulation through educational channels. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce agreed tp coop- 
erate with the division in the production and distribution of a series 
' of pictures on good roads. Many industrial firms turned over films 
U) the division, whicli pu^ them into circulation through the State 
extension centers. 

The following report from t^^^irector of the division of educational 
ex tendon, sent to the dir^^rs of extension and to officers in charge 
of mo^l^n-picture distrilff^ou in the States, gives^ a summary^ of the 
status d^he film service of tl^e Unitetl States Bureau of Education: 

STATEMENT OF FILM 8 RKC^IVKU AND DISTRIBUTED. 


Motion-picture filniH leathered to dale « ion nnn 

Distributed to date ieet! : : S; Z 

Centers having received films to date • 35 

New centers now ready 3 

Centers still needed in order to cover United Stales 

Additional film for which negotiations are under way or which have been actually 
promised, will be received in considerable quantity before January 1, 1920. 


PRESENT RTATU8 OF FEDERAL SERVICE, 


Though efforts for an appropriation witli which to continue the division failed, 
arrangements have been made by which the service in visual instruction will have 
attention^ Two of the oflacers of the section, Mr. Reynolds and Mr. W. H. Dud- 
ley, artf retained on the staff of the Bureau of Education, and though not permanently 
at Washington, will exercise such responsibiUty the work as they can. Mr. R. E. 
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Eguer, tilui inapertor and shipping and record clerk, is to remujn in Washington in 
imme<1iato charge of the activities under way and ^n contemplation. 

* CONDITIONS GOVBBNINO THE MATElllAI.. 

Tlip motion pictures sent out are free and must be shown free. Other conditions 
are that they be kept aa busy as their interest warrants, that they be kept in proper 
repair, and that a rec*ord of their upe be kept in the files of the renter and be sent regu- 
larly to the Wasliington office. 

Tlie pictures in the main are deposited indefinitely with the renters. In the cuftC 
of some of them there may bo a roiiuest for a return to the Washington otfire <»r for a 
transfer to some otlier State renter, hut the terms of any such refjUeHt will take thn 
point of view of the <*enter having poseeHsion. No plan for a definite and \dgoron.s 
use of the material will be uitse^. 

Sl oe EJtTlONS AS TO THE MATEHIAL. 

The material sent txtit can bo iogarde<l only as a basis ut u service in visual instruction 
It will not in ami of itself constitute a service. Hut in tliia connection attention 
ahould be called to the value of the material. That dealing with the war will increase, 
not decrease, in interest aa lime passes. It has been the plan of the officers of the pe<- 
tion to get even more of this war material out to the centers, enough to make a pi' - 
torial review of the war by topics. The hope now is that this plan may be realizetl. 
Toward the plan, the material already sent out ia a beginning. 

Centers are not at liberty to make any changes in fhe pictvires belonging to ilio 
series “The Training of a Soldier.” The war features and the war reviews may bo 
changed, however, and it may be that S(^me of the (inters will wiali to use this mitO' 
rial for exifferimental work in the assembly of pictures' of their own. 

All in all, the material should have lasting and real value. It is in the hope that ii 
will have this that it has been salvaged and distributed. 

REVlVEHT ton COOPEHATION, 

The various distributing centers will discover many interesting ways in which 
to use the materialp. It is re<ivieeted that they repurt such discoveries to the Wash- 
ington office, which, serving as a clearing house, will undertake to send accounts' ot 
them to Other centers. This is important. The c(Wpcratifm of the centers in an 
effort to secure aa complete usetulncsu of materials as poewible is earnestly reKjuested. 

— NEW MATEMALW. 

The officers of the section and the Washington office are still at work to secure 
additional material for the various centers. In tins work they have the hearty 
cooperation of the newly organized ' National University Extension Association 
(Inc.), which is maintaining an office in Waslrington. 

Word as to new material and as to the conditions under which it may be obtained 
may be expected at any time from the officers of the section, from the Washington 
office, or from the secretary of the National Universit j ^Exten sion Association (Inc.) 

APPRECIATION. *^1-- ^ 

’ T 

The section has had the warmest support from the departments of the Government, 
from allied organisations, and from various commercial and industrial companies. 
It also wishes to extend thanks to the distributing centers from which it has also 
had hearty support. 

The section itself will have reward for its effort if, as is more than likely, a Federal, 
permanent service in visual instiructiop is finally established. 
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ccTi^r (immunity Center, a local demo- 

rratic organization for community advancement, is another means 
of education that has been developed through the extension division 
machinery of the States and through the State departments of edu- 
cation. It is the logical place for showing educational pictures to 
adult audiences. It brings people together for the common good. It 
'Strengthens the existing freedom and self-government of the citizens. 

Relations with 42 States were established by the division of educa- 
tional extension for the promotion of the community centers, and 
arrangements were made to (cooperate with the authorities in the 
remaining States. This section of the division was in contact with 
over 1,000 different local communities where community center organ- 
izations were being started, and more than 100 centers were projected 
in the spring of 1919. Members of the division were constantly in 
the field holding conferences in regard to this work. Outlines atid 
plans for community organization, together with suggested programs 
for meetings, were distributed to the communiti(\s. 

'Public discussion arid lihniry service . — In practically all of the 
States the colleges and universities are carrying on an information 
11 nd library service which roaches hundreds of thousands of people, 
giving them facts and sources of information. Nineteen extension 
divisions answered nearly 60,000 requests for information Inst year, 
this service disseminates information secured from authoritative 
sources on such public matters as municipal development, child wel- 
fare, public health, civics, and on miscellaneous subjects of interest 
to individuals, such as personal hygiene. This service is practical 
and specific. It meets a widespread demand for information — the 
same demand that floods Washington with requests for information 
on every conceivable subject. The State service iioeds/a central 
agency which can supply materials ami coordinate resources. The 
, Federal division rendered suclji a service. 

The padcage libmnj. — All of the State universities and many other 
institutions carry on some kind of public discussion work. Large 
imirabem of people are served, many of them members of high-school 
and college debatii^ societies, city councils, women's clubs; civics 
clubs, and miscellaneous organizations. The extension ; (^ivistens 
prepare, with thQ assistance of university faculties, lists of important 
subjects, bibliographies, and study outlines, and lend them to in- 
quirers. Accompanying tliis specially prepared, material go package 
libraries, which consist of from 5 to 100 pieces of literature, generally 
gathered together from Federal, State, and local public f^eiicies, as 
well as from private associations and from magazines and newspapers, 
fc- ^ The division of educational extension acted as a clearing Jiouse 
upon methods of improving the machinery' for tliis State service ^nd 
as an* agency fqr d 
163448®--2oi--n8 


istribudng informational publications to each • 
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State. It sent out in six months 14,700 pieces of material on cur- 
rent topics for inclusion in package librari js. This material was sent 
to the State divisions and has been lent by them many times to 
ch^ and individuals. Thirty-eight different publications on tlio 
League of Nations, pro and con, or about 6,200 pieces, were sent 
out in two months^ time. Fifty different publications, or about 
1,500 pieces, on labor and reconstruction were sent in the same time, 
as were 30 different publications, or about 1 ,26o pieces, on the Gov- * 
ernment and the railroads. ' 

These materials were made up by the State bureaus into package ^ 
lil)rarie8, which gfve information on both sides of controvcr*sial 
questions. They usually contain lists of Government publications, 
programs, and atatomonts by the interests especially affected, tis wvW 
as pamphlets and magazine articles. The bibliographies give addi- 
tional information of special^ value to extension divisions. 

Use of Federal jyuhlimtioTis , — A particular effort was* made to 
bring to the notice 6f the extension division agents the United States 
Government publications. Special investigations, reports of com- 
missions, monographs issued by the Government bureaus, import.ant 
statements of plans or reports on the 9 perntion of government;! I 
agencies, speeches in Congress, hearings before committees are tlio 
very substance on which the policies of the National Government 
are based, these and many others can be obtained free from 
governmental departments; others can be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents; Most of them are practically unknown, 
however, even to intelligent people who take serious interest in 
public affairs. The library of the Superintendent of Documents 
contains over 200,000 separate publications. To make the people 
somewhat familiar with this material and to give them a first-hand 
acquaintance with the work don6 by the National Government was 
o^e of tho primary aims of the division of educational extension, 

Refererice of inquiries , — In order to nvoi^ futile reference from one 
Federal bureau to another, the division, made arrangements with 
the inquiry office of the Department of -Labor to refer inquiries on 
current public questions and other matters not easily answend in 
Washington to the univepity extension divisions in the States from 
which the inquiries come. This arrangement was designed* to serve 
the additional purpose of acquainting the public with tho informa- 
tional resources of their State institutions. 

The division established a working library of university (extension 
publications of every kind. This library affords 'ready reference to 
any phase of the work offered in the United States and in England^ 
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The division also issued, among others, the following mimeograph 
hullotins: 

Adult Klucatum: A l»riof Rtatcment of su^gostivo matter to ho found in the report of 
the adult education coinmiituo to the English Minister of Reconstruction. 

, .1 Survey of the, Public Discnjmion Work of the States, with explanations of successful 

dovi(!es. 

-i?i Exhibit of United Siaft\< l^uhlicalions. 

Hudfjcts for PitblU: Discussion Bureaus. 

l^ichuje Eibrary and ( lub Srrnr, A auminary of work <lone hy oxt(‘nsif)i» divisions 
and public Mhrary < f)mtnisHii)ns. 

\(ition<il Lihrarf Srrf^ict . -\ (Iir(><*t .service for iho l.^,()00 libraries 
ill tli(‘ United Stales was inaiiilaiiiod in the division. The libraries 
need to know more about the printed informational inaterial issiKui 
l»y the Government. National Library Service' helped librarians 
not only to secure that material, but also to faniiliaiize theiiLsolves 
and their patrons with it. One Government department alone dis- 
^ iributed last year nearly one hundred million copies of publications 
on hundreds of subjc6ts. Obviously, no librarian can keep up with • 

^ this output; yet the public has a right to expect the librarian to - 
hand out the right information at the right time. The librarians 
have rotjuested and demanded for years such a clearing house as 
, .VationaJ Library Service rendered through its printed pamphlets. 
Bulletins were issued telling of the work done and the services ofTered 
to lilirariaiis by the following governmental departments: Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor, Treasury, and Interior. Each bulletin 
contains the st.ery of the department, followed ^by news notes of the 
various activities. These notes contain material of current interest 
to librarians and are selected, prepared, and submitted by the 
information services of the different ^Government departments. . 
Another feature of the bulletins is an up-to-date selected list of current 
available printed matter, posters, slides, and reels of fdms. 

Training AmMcanization workerft.—A tremendous amount of 
patriotic enthusiasm engendered by the wax turned, natural! v last 
fall to the problem of making better citizens of our foreign-born 
people. Li'tters of inquiry sent out to thp university presidents of 
the country last December by the div^ision of educational e.xtensioiv, 
however, revealed the fact that only a very few institutions wjero 
awake to their opportunities and’ obligations in a movement obvi- 
ously educatiomd. All were^ anxious to do their part when their 
attention was called to. the practical work that could be done. The 
most obvious duty was that of training special ' teachers for Ihe 
foreign born. , 


The division immediately gathered together what information it * 
could about the methods in use and sent it out hi mimeographed 
bulletins to the universities and State educ?ation departments. It, 
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also assembled a large coHectio'n of programs and pamphlets issued 
by State councils of defense, State Americanization bureaus, private 
agencies, and universities and colleges. In most cases pamphlets 
could be secuijpd in wiflBcient quantity to distribute them to a mail- 
ing list of about 250 of the leading educators of the country. 

Three hundred copies each of several valuable publications and 
English courses were secured from the Massachusetts extension 
department, which was a pioneer in this movement. The California 
State cotimission on immigration and housing also sent the division 
300 copies of its study of the methods of Americanization. The 
extension division of lo^a contributed several hundred copies' of a 
suggestive pamphlet for work among young people in high school 
and college. Reed College, Oregon, gave 300 copies of an excellently 
illustrated statistical suiVey of American cities, showing illiterac^y 
and foreign-bom populations, along with other significant facts. 
These are but a few of the many organizations that have helped 
eachjother through the division of educational extension. 

About 11,000 fiieces of Americanization literature, almost entirely . 
of concrete specific value in planning courses for teaching immigrants, 
were sent out to educators in six months. The division also answered 
daily specific requests for assistance in such piatters as the conduct 
of surveys of civic instruction in State high schools, the finding of 
suitable university instructors t-o train teachers, and the finding of 
suitable courses in universities for individuals desiring to attend 
summer sessions. 

In Massachusetts, Colorado, and Wisconsin the'exterision divisions 
have charge of State programs of Americanization. In other States 
the divisions are doing more and more of the work. Wherever 
educational institutions are doing Americanization work, they can 
profit by the clearing house service of some central agency. 

At least 19 universities and colleges gave courses in Americaniza- 
■ Gon work during the summer of 1919. The division of educational 
extension received ample testimony to the fact that it appreciably 
assisted in establishing this new type of instruction. The fact that 
in the first six months of its existence it had the opportunity to per- 
form thisr very special kind of service for the Nation indicates some- 
thing of the possibilities of a Federal division in future emergencies. 





NATIONAL ASSOHATION INCORPORATED^ 

University presidents and the members of the National University 
* Extension Association were desirous of continuing the work started 
- by the temporary Federal division* Accordinj^y the Secretary of 
ihe. Interior indudeil in hie estimates for the department an item to 
groyide/funds with which the Buieati of EducaiMon could de^op a 

/Congrees, howev^, di)d nd "apprbi- 
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priat^ the funds. A rtuml>er of bilb have been introduced to secure 
the establishment of a Federal clearing house for university extension. 

In the summer of 1919, Che directors of State university divisions 
agreed that, pending congressional action, a substantial agency 
should be created to continue the Washington clearing-house work. 
They worked out a plap in detail and creat^ the National University 
Extension Association (Inco^rated), with an office in the capital, 
^rho association,. incorporate under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, is supported by the State extension divisions and by fees 
from different classes of membership. Its work is projected along 
linos similar to those followed previously by the Federal division. 
It cooperates with the staff df the Bureau of Education, sijp})le- 
menting the work. the latter is able to do through the Government 
departments. 

The following is a condensed statement of the work the incor- 
porated association is undertaking: 

1 It will rollect and distribute data and material on the methode and artivitiee 
cf educational extension work in the United States and abroad. 

2. Itwillmakeavailableselectedmaterialsprepared by educational, governmental, 

and other organizations on questions of geneml interest, such as Government owner- 
ship- price control, reconstruction measures, etc. * * 

3. It will eupplyr announcements and published nu^rial, statistical data, and 

digests of educational matters of special interest to eiftension and public welfare 
workers, • 

■i. It will answer inquiries {rom members with reference to governmental acti\i- 
ties, legislation, and administrative policiee, in so far as educational extension inter- 
ests are concerned. 

5, It will make oflScial and semiofficial connective rel^onships for cooperative 
educational extension work between member institutions and branches of the Fede^ 
Goveniment or other organizations. 

6. It will serve as a center through which cooperative efforts of member institu- 

tions may function. For example, extension lecturers on special subjects desired 
by a number of member organizations may be engaged thiayigh this office in long- 
time blocks, thereby increasing the baiigaining strei^i^th of the members and elimi- 
nating most of the risk charges; the excessive overheads and traveling expenses, and 
making the final terms for the community using the services of the lecturers rela- 
tively low, A small fee to care for the office expense of stfth work will be charged.* . 
.\ similar advantage and arrangement can be had ‘lor some of the \'iaual instruction 
mamrial, ' . . ' 

7 ^ It flrill publish the results of research work in subjects of general interest to 
extension workers,* . 

There are several different types of meml^rsliip in the association, 
making it possible for individuals as well as institutions to obtain 
assistance from the central office. While the aj^ociation is goverh'eJ; 
chiefly by the dir^tors of extension in Stftto universities' other 
extension directors are eligible and institution may arrange for 
clearing-house service. * 

> SutsmntiMiwd hf Dir. A.,J. Kkla, sxeootlVB aMretvyj National Catrentty 
Jnporpon^, Iftn^ BuiM^ > ' ^ 
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ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OP UNIVEESITY EXTENSION. 

''The American university emerges from the war with a new sense 
of confidence and of social obligation/’ says George Ekigar Vincent. 
Undoubtedly the interpretation of that obligation includes definit<i 
assumption of the necessity of developing university extension. 
The following statements of the essenti^ elements of a university 
extension policy are quoted in this bulletin because they throw light 
on the motive and direction of tl\o movement. 

SER\1CE TO THE COMMONWEALTH THROUGH UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

V * 

By Presidkvt E. A. Birde.* 

Preeident Van Ilise began hie administration with the fonnal announcement of 
‘*Bcrvice the Common'ffealth *’ as its motto, and he carried out thatndea in ways 
never before tried on.euch a scale. Thus he baa profoundly affected the practice of 
univeraitiee and has even modified the conception of a State university. 1 refer to 
the development of those lines of activity which for want of a better name are ina<le- 
quately grouped under the name of university extension.' 

I find no evidence that Preeident Van Hise entered office with any definite con- 
ception of university extension aa a means of public service, or indeed that he entered 
on the rehabilitation of that branch of university work with any design of making it 
One of the prime factors in State university life. University extenaon Waa no unknown 
thing in the University of Wiscon^ when he came to the presidency. It was eetal>- 
liflhed in 1892 and was organized in the ordinary form, with lectures and accompany- 
ing instruction in classee. Interest in it had declined in Wisconsin as it had every- 
where, and on hia accessioQ it had little life. It so continued during four years, but 
in 1007 he reorganized the department, bringing to the university Louia E. Reber, 
first aa director of university extenrion, later advanced to the poeition of dean of the 
extension division, secured from the legislature of 190^ an annual appropriation 
of $20,000 for the work. The next legislature granted $50,000, and the income of the 
division from appropriatioDa and fees has risen rapidly, until it now exceeds $275,000 
annually. Thus university extension rose almost at once to a leading place in the 
university, surpassed in swe only by the largest colleges, those of letters and sciences 
and of agriculture. This sum, devoted spedfically to extension, is in addition to 
amne $150,000 annually expended by the college of agriculture along mmiUr lin^s. 
Altogether, nearly one-fifth of the operating expenses of the university other than 
those associated with the physical plant goes in that direction. 

JSnlargemerU of univer^y teaching. — Here, then, was introduced into the life of 
. ^ the univendty and of the State a sew factor and a new influence — not new indeed 
in the sense that it was something uuheard of or something untried, but new in the 
sense that a schone wMch had been attempted with limited sucoesB as a secondary 
' wiutlhod of extending knowledge wss elevated to a primary positiou and brought 
into the first rank of university influences. Two prindples underlie univendty 
extension. One of these could have been operative at any time in the recent past; 
^ the other belongs to our own day in its mig^t and force. The first looks at it as an 


>Rzoen?U(rodi address dellnnd by PmldentB. A.Blrta,orUwUmnnit 7 ofWtMoulA,iBOMmorlal 
to hb tred e cts s w , Prasklant Tm Ulse. HB8., 191ft. 
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enlargement of univenity teaching— of individual opportunity for study — as a meana 
of affording the chance of higher education to thoee pereona who can not attend a 
university. Hence the historical name “university extension," connoting the 
enlargement of the area of university clasBee. The other point of view, though in 
some ways akin to this, is fundamentally diHerent. 

AppUaOion of kTumUHgt . — This view starta not from the univermty as a center for 
teaching, but regards it as a center of learning, as the place where knowledge is 
accumulated and advanced. Inta the university pour the streams of knowledge 
from all parts of the world in eveff-increasing volume and rapidity of flow. Here, 
too, new, though smaller, currents arise, the contributions of the university to the 
stream of knowledge. The university is equipped by its libraries and its laborar 
toriee, most of all by the men and women assembled in its faculties, to receive this 
increasing knowledge, to sift it and judge its worth, to modify it or to increase it, 
and to hand it on to the students in its classes. But the university as thus defined 
is not equipped on another side and for another duty Which belongs rather to our 
own da^' than to the past. This mass of knowledge, accumulating with a rajiidity 
whose acceleration is almost portentous, is not, like that which scholasticism gained 
in the Middle Agm, wholly or primarily a subject for the discussions of scholars. 
It is also the knowledge which the members of the community must apply to the 
conduct of practical affairs, if these are to be onlered wisely and succemfully. This 
is not a matter of education proper, either higher or lower, not a ma tter of teacM^ 
principlee which the student will later apply in practice. It involves the 
tion of learning into such form that it can be directly used in the ordering of affaire. 
It means the extension of learning, the tranfimuution of science into pniqtice, the 
apj)lication of knowledge to concrete problems of everyday affairs. 

To coni'cy Uamxng to the, people . — In this sense university extension is a far wider 
and more fundamental thing than in its older significance of extension by lectures 
and correspondence study. The latter is a sort of academic work of benevolence, th© 
offerin^^ education to thoee whom age or ill fortune deprives of the chance to study 
in the r^ular way. It doee not differ in principle from the immemorial mi»ion of 
endowments founded to bring such persons to univendty halls. But the new univer- 
sity extension involves new functions for the university and functions in large 
measure untried. Its aim is not so much edi&ation as the amelioration of life .by 
the direct application of knowledge. It has become the duty of the university to 
reinterpret knowlodgo for the ends of practice and to convey learning so reinterpreted 
to the people in such a way as to make it immediately effective in lif©. 

This function univeraitieo have longest applied and best worked out in agricul- 
ture, though even here matters are far from settled. A main work of the. agricul- 
tural experiment stations is to het as an intermediary between pur© sci^ce and 
practical farming. Experience has shown that many and various methods are needed 
to get this transmuted science into practice. Fjumere’ institutes, demonstration 
farms, short courses for farmers, young and old, county agricultural representatives, 
organized societies— alb these as well as agricultural ^ucation in its proper seose, 
are needed ^to put at work efficiently and promptly the knowledge acquired and 
shaped byunivendty and station. . . 


Univertity exUntion and problemi of society. — This is a special case of a major problem 
of modem life, of modem life ^ther than of modem education — that of the methods 
of securing the utilization in practice of vast stores of knowledge ever enlarging in 
content and changing in application. The problem is by no means confined to agri- 
ciUture, though both State and social consideratioiis give it a p^uliar importance and 
difficulty in that field, exists everywhere in the. field of society; and WisobtwiB 
through its univeiaity ui\der the leadership of President Van Hise is perhi^rthe 
first State to give it a.genmus recognition and to provide targe means hw bsgiimiiig 
its sofutipn in practice. . 
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The problem thus offered by university extension presented itself to Dr. Van Hise 
in several aspects. There was present the older feeling of the necessity of carrying 
univosity education to ajl who can profit by it, whether these can come to the uni- 
versity or not There was even greater need to the university of an organization 
by which it might expros the results of learning directly to the public. Above all, 
there was in his mind t^e democratic ideal of the State and of the State umveraity — 
an ideal ever before him and always dominant. 

Utilizaticm of knowledge . — He saw a State dependent for its prosperity, for its success 
' in competition with other States, on the full and prompt utilization of the knowledge 
which science is bo rapidly accumulating. Ho saw a university foundcKl and main- 
tained by the State to be the possessor and* augmenter of this knowledge. But be 
saw also tha{. a connection was lacking between the people of the State and the uni- 
versity. Knowledge accumulated at the center, but there was no way of realizing it 
in action at the periphery. * University extension was the means devised to close this 
gap, to complete the State educational system by providing a definite agency which 
is to send out knowledge, transniitted in a workable form from the university to the 
State. 

* The execution of such a program is no simple or easy task. Social life still depends 
in large measure on tradition and rule of thumb, although at innumerable single 
points it needs the guidance of science. It is not ready to intrust its interests as a 
whole to science; norw science ready to accept that responsibility, if it were asked 

to do BO. ^ 

Thus, much of the work is partial, much is tentative,^much is experimental. Many * 
things will be tried and abandoned after trial. Many more which seem small and 
unimportant at first will prove ultimately to be of great value. Many matters will 
bo undertaken from the central university which later will be turned over to local 
organizations. Still more important, the work will necessarily be in a sense frag- 
mentary and broken, and not a connected whole like the teaching ol a collie or a 
department, but consisting rather of detached tasks, each addressed to a specific 
ne^ of society or community. Their connection will be that of need for guidance 
anQ the pofflibility of meeting iAie need rather than any close intellectual or 
« logical bond. * , 

Faith t/l democracy.— It demands great power of initiative, great courage, and great . 
faith in democracy to attempt such a p>olicy on the large scale. Minor failures are sure 
to occur; experiments will be wrongly tried ; men will bo appointed who prove unfitted 
for novel tasks; and all these things mean just criticism and often unfriendly criticism. 

But the dozen years that have passed since President Van Rise initiated the p>olicy **’ . 
have justified it. University extension in this sense has become accepted as an 
inevitable responsibility by universities, especially by State universities. It has 
entered as a war measure into the activities of national INe and will perpetuate itself 
. there during peace.- No one who can resri the signs of the times can fail to see that 
Wisconsin, under the leadership of President Van Rise, broke the way into a new and 
. great field of university work. The life and the work of universities, the country 
over, have been permanently changed and enlarged by bis infiuence, and the change * ' 

^ has duly begun to manifest its effect. 

Uniting Stale and umi’crstty.— With this concepi^on of the duty of the university * 
the Commonw^dth, President Van Hise united an unshakable faith in the ^telli* 
gent good will of the Commonwealth toward the university in these new ent^^pcs. 

He was confident not only that the State would support the university in tb^ new . 

" enterpriase, but aioo that it would see how the assistance giveu^to the public in concrete 

^ jcasee was made possible and effectual by thn ent^ univeirity life behind it. He 
^ - :belidved, ihereftm. that^n ^us uniting State and univmndty at new and n^pierous 
■ points of' ms -was strengthening ^e institution in its highest functions; he 

^ .was confident that the* people would in a new sense and to a higher defi^we than before 
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appreciate the intellectual forcefi represented in the university and would sustain all 
the parts of its great and complex life.’ 

I have emphasized th^ salient point in the presidency of I)r. Van Hiee because, 
more than any other one things it represents that which will be most conspicuous in 
his werk for tlie university; that whiefi will remain \’isible when the history of years 
of successful administration has lapsed into the indistingui^able memory of past 
things well done. But it, would be wrong to leave the story with this presentation for 
it would convey tbo idea that President Van Hise was fundamentally an educational 
n ftimier, interested primarily in his reforms and negletrtingdn his own thought the 
nuior and larger matters which make up the mass of university life. Such a view 
would wrong the memory of the president, wrong him even as the uni\ ersity has been 
wronged by the impression that Wisconsin is osscntyilly an extension institution. 
lAtonsion constituted the differentia of his administration, not its characteristics, as 
?<*cn by us who lived and worked with him. 

I'uiversitt/’s duty to increase kncrwledge . — His conceptiem of the university went back 
I M the days when he studied under Prof. Irvdng and when he took part‘d a young man 
in the early development of the university spirit and organization during the adminis- 
tration of President Chamberlin. Central in that conception were the ideals of 
rlinlarship 4nd research— of Ae university’s duty to increase knowledge and its equal 
, duty to make knowledge live in the lives of its students. His was a working conc'ep- * 
tioii of reee^ch. He Kad, as all men must have who advance science, tlie piuoneer 
^ Uie love of the new world, of the unbroken trail; he was ready to sacrifice. ease, 

■to endure hardship, to bekr long-continued labor, if only the frontiers of knowledjre 
inigtit be advanced by him. Tlesearch meant specific problems to be solved at any 
cost of toil, not a “keeping in touch” with the advance of his science. * * * UTien. 
therefore, President Van Hise urged on his faculty the fundamental duty of research 
as part of their ocademip life, he 8l>oko with full knowledge of his demands. * * * 

He ha<l a long and arduous experienc*o in teaching scieiic'e to lari':e classes, hot 
merely as stimulating lus students to become sj>eoiaKst8 but also as )>art of a geheral 
iHlucation, as influencing the life and thought of students who will never pursue the 
subject in a serious'way after they leav-e his class. * * * 

Thus thq catholicity of his university temper gave him points of contact >^'ith the 
hie and influence of all types of teachers in his faculty. They were engaged in no 
line of work wliich he had not share<i, none in which ho had not succeeded, none 
whoRO value he had not weighed as a part of the life of tho university whose earlier 
growth ho. had aided and whoso later development he was now guiding. It was no 
small thing tiiat he saw all of these matters primarily in telation to the university. 
He called on each one of us not merely to do his part in maintaining the university, 
but to put his full strength into belong its progress. He had found it a man’s work 
hi take his place in that group of men to whom we of to-day owe the existence of the 
university. From tlioae who joined its faculty in iJie more fortunate day of larger 
.op|)ortunity ho had every right to ask devotion and work wmpar^le to 
opportunity. « * * . 

Pu6/ic service .—Through all the urgent duties of the presidency ho dovdted hie hard 
won leisure to writing and to public service, instead of to well-earned rest. He took 
tho active part in tho urgent discussions of the day wliich his broad training as an 
ewnomic geoUigist warranted. He worked out the principles underlying the conser- 
vation of natural resources and the control of industries based on them arid expressed 
the results not only in numerous addressee but in books. Thus tho knowledge and 


1 Tbe State of Wlsoonkn passed by referendom and In special session in 1910 two remarkable educational 
measures which are deadgn^ to g^ve tpedal opportimity to soldiers and saUgra and others who served in 
the war. They apply the prtndple of an **edaoatiQual t^us*’ and provide generous meaas for realitlnf 
It. Tim are special pcovitloitt for extenatoo lUudenU, Including the gtvli^ of.nrce oomwpondenre study 
oounes and the hoidl^ of short oosmee, speelai schools, part-i tme day and evening. classes. 
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ttaiiung accumulated in years of reasearch and teaching were made increasingly 
effertive for public service and were vigorously used for the public benefit. * * . * 

. Extmiion the outcome of public neceuitiee.—V>T, Van piee was not only familiar with 
the traditions of the university; he had been himself a powerful influence in creatiinr 
them. He represented in his own person our acadenuc ideals from elementary leach- 
ing to most advanced research. He saw the wide extent and variety of university 
effort in its relation to the institution. He saw the institution not only in its relation 
to learning, but also in that broader asf^t in which it not only represents the State, 
but \B itself the State organized for the higher intellectual life. And to all these 
qualities he further added a capacity for public affairs and a knowledge of them which 
lifted him out of the merely academic level and enabled him to boo both university 
and State from a common point of view. Thus, while he embodied the academic 
traditions of the university, he was not confined by them or limited to them. lie 
' was completely in touch with his faculty, stimulating and guiding academic life and 
practice at all points. Ho was also able to conceive and execute i>olicio 0 like that of 
university extensiqn, which weie the outcome of a knowle<lge of public uecessitieH 
rather than of academic development alone. Ho advanced the univSrsilv along each 
of lhc«e lines while keeping both himself and the institution in full sympathy with 
the other. 

WAR EXTENSION SERVICE. 




^ By President E. A. AldeiIman.‘ 

The fundamen^^Huties of every- university are to teach, to investigate, to dissemi- 
nate truth, and tSBord technical guidance to the ]>eople. My ovm ambition for the 
Unive’rsity of Virginia is to siieetl the time when no cr>' of help in anV social neetl shall 
come up from any community in the Commonwe-alth that will not l>e met by imme- 
diate resjKtnse from the forces and agencies asBcmbled here at the um\’ersily . If this 
was a normal peace-time aspiration, it is even more a war-time ambition. I fci l w as 
our duty to di^harge these obligations in peace through ordinary channels, it is even 
more our duty now to bring to bear all of our resources upon the novel and complex 
problems that face our democracy. 

The UniYersity of Virginia, as soon as war was declared, hastened to concentrate its 
energies in helpful work for the Nation. It placed military training in its curriculum ; 
it classified its resources of men and equipment ; it organized and offered war courses 
of instruction; it organized a great base hospital unit, now ready for embarkation; its 
faculty, undergraduates, and alumni gave themselves to the Nation’s need so gener- 
ously that 20 per cent of them are now to be found with the colors. This sort of help- 
fulness will continue to go on as th^ need ariso.i; but the university realizes that there 
rests upon it, in addition to this, a clear educational duty, not only to teach those who 
come to its walls, but to instruct all citizens who need guidance as to the causes of war. 
the character of American ideals, the avenues for public usefulness, the true ways to 
win peace, the nature of the responsibility that rests upop all Americans in this solemn 
moment of our national history, and the character of the reconstnictive work that 
awaits us all when a just peoco shall be won. The university wishes to discharge those 
duties to the extent of its power, and, if possible, in cooperation with high schools, 
grammar schools, and other educational bodies in practical and definite ways. It 
wishes to draw nearer to the people by offering them practical but inspiring instjmetions 
in a sound idealism, in all useful administrative work, in the mobilization of latent 
resources, and in all the ^elds that tend to give to k patriotic American knowledge of 
his privilege^ and duties in thi^ testing time in the experiences of the Republic, 

Our Republic can no longer rely on an unlimited quantity of untouched wealth, 
but must depend upon skill nod traimng for the proper development of its resources. 
The times call imperatively » therefor, for educated leadership, whose greatest need 


QtkoMd from Uoitsrritr of .Virginia Bceordf Extoniloa 8crt«s, Koronber, 1017. 
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will bo knowledge and the diacipUne of exact training. The ultimate mifwon of the 
State university in America will be to supply this training, not only to the fbrtunate 
few who can repair to its walla, but to all the people who constitute the life of the State. 
Ltiiversitiee must, therefore, in a peculiar sense, drayr nearer to the people, young 
and Old, in helpfulness and service. This is an old philosophy, indeed, but informed 
flow by a new and vigorous spirit which will be satisfied with nothing less than a 
cuniplete and pervasive program. University extension is the name given to this 
great connecting link between every ^$rt of a university and the actual conditions 
of life in the State which the university exists to aid and strengthen. The fundamental 
ideal of university extension is the ideal of service to democracy as a whole rather than 
to individual advancement. The University of Virginia, founded by the greatest 
itulixadualist and democrat of the age, woubl be strangely false to its origin and genius 
if it did not seek to illustrate this idea. It has, of course, for years sought to render 
such service iu indirect fashion and with limited means. It is now undertaking to 
inaugurate the great sy^em in a more direct fashion, with the hope that the encourage- 
ment it rei'eivea 'W'ill'cnablo it to overcome all obstacles and to realize the great demo- 
( ratic purpose of bringing the univ<;rfdty to every fireside and home in the Common- 
Wi'alth. This sort of university extension necessitates large means; but when its 
advantages to the elevation of standards and life in the Commonwealth are fteen, a 
sagacious and generous people will not fail, I believe, to provide for the maintenance 
nf so vital an enterprise. 

President of Harvani University, says: 

college, to be ef any great value, must grow out of the community irowhich it 
lives, and must be in absolute touch with tliat community, doing all the good it can, 
and doing what the community nee*la. Any institution not in close touch with the 
community around it is bound to wither and die. The institutions about us to-day 
which are dohig the most goo<l iu the way of helping thoir respective communitioe are 
tiu* great State universities of the Middle West. We must loam to do those things 
which others are doing. 

Dean Bailey, of Cornell College, says: 

All persons in tho Commouwealth4re properly students of a State institution, but 
verA' few of them have yet reg^ered, nor is it necessary that any great proportion of 
them should leave home in order to receive some benefits of the institution. It is the 
obligation of such an institution to serve all the people, and it is equally the obligation 
of the people to make the institution such that it can exercise its proper functions; 
and alj^ this can be brought about without sacrificing any worthy standards of education. 





INSTITUTIONS PURSUING THE SEVERAL ACTIVITIES. 

The following is a scries of elcmentafy definitions of terms usM to 
designate different kinds of university extension work. After cadi 
definition a partial list is given of the State university extension 
divisions .which have developed the specific service in whole or in 
part . 

Kxteniion Uacking service . — A phrase used to distinguish the more formal and sUiml- 
lird kinds of instruction from the informal methods of university extension, such us 
investigations, institutes, conferences, and various kinds of welfare work. 

This phrase, or a similar one, is utili?^ by Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Pittsburgh, 
North Dakota, Utah, and Washington, to distinguish certain kinds of work from the 
kinds classified under “Public welfare service. ’’ 

Correspondence instruction , — Teaching by mail. Uni\^rsity instructors pw>parc 
written courses with detailed analysis, (questions, and references, and require the 
student to do certain amounts of work, submit written rciwrts, and answer Rpecitic 
(piestionH for each Iess(m. Usually a year is given the student for completion <>f- a 
standard course. Practically every importai^t subject offered on the university 
campus is given by some extension division in the country. Man. elemenUiry 
.subjerls are ^dven. 

^ Used by the following universities: .\ri/.ona, Arkansas, < alifomia, (^)lo^ado, J’lorida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Mj^sachusetts, Minnesot.i, 
Missituri, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Nofth Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pittsl»urgh, South Dakota, Texas, Utali, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, ami 
W^yoming, , 

ICxtejision class instruction , — Instructors meet students’ in classes arranged in dilfer- 
. ent towns and cities of the State. Ordinary college subjects are taught and aIeoH|>eci:iI 
subjects like business psychology or commercial Knglish *»,.id vocational, cultural amt 
ph)fessional sul)jects, by rt^lar instructors who come from the university. Pro- 
quently special instructors are secured outside the university faculty, men with prac- 
tical experience and affiliations. 

The classes closely rosemlde in subject matter and methods of teaching the classes 
regularly held in college and university Frequently the period set aside for lecture 
e l>y the professor is supplemente<l by extended practical discussioj^s to meet the prob- 
lems of the mature extension student. 

Used by the following universities: Arkansas, California, Colorado, ('olun\l>ia, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ncf>iuska, Oklahoma, Or^qn, 
Pittsburgh, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Waahingtou, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

CloM and club instruction , — .Such work is a combination of class and eorrespondence , 
study. Inetiiictors supply a course of lessons and also meet the class or club occasion- 
ally to give them personal gjbidanceand toget their point of view ami group difficulties. 
Papers are submitted by mail for correction at the university. Kxamiuations arc somo- 
times given to students desiring a special certificate showing completion of the work. 
This work does not count as university “credit;" that is, itdoOTDotoffor^opportunity 
to eectire a univ'ersity dc^ee. 

Used by the following universities; (California, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missis- 
.sippi, North Carolina, and Texas. ' . % . . 
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Advitory mnU t/ij/ruciton.— The instructor appliea general principlesof a correspond- 
t'lK'e rnurse to the practical problems of an individual. For instance, a course on 
health in the home is made the l>asis of personal advice to a mother who wants aystem- 
atio instruction in the prindplee of rearing children, and the instructor makes auggee- * 
lions in reference to definite problems the mother.presents from her own ex{>erience. 

Used by the Universities of Kansas and New York. 

<'luh styxly . — Extension officers recommend club programs, supply references, sug^ 
i^est l>ooks and lecturers, and furnish guides and other assistance in the preparation of 
('lub papers. The work is usually done for women’s clubs, but is offered also to commu- 
nity center a aeociations and civic clubs. 

l.fied by the following universities: Arkansas, (’alifomia, Indiana, Kansas, Nevada, ■ 
North i’aroUna, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Directs reading cour$es,~~K surprisingly large number of mature j>erBou8, even those 
wlio have had college training, welcome assistance in choosing selected reading mate- 
rial not only fiction, or general literature, but also scientific books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. vSever^xtensiou divisions issue selK’ted l>A>k Uhts, outline studies with 
i)il)Iiographies, club study outlines, and other helps to systematic reading. 

Used by the Universities of Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Texas. 

The United States bureau of Education conducts home reading courses and proiH)see 
to utilize the State extension divisions in making them more 'widely available. 

Lectures . — The old method of haphaftrd sneaking by university professors is gradu- 
ally l>eing supplemented by a system of selective supply through the extension diri- 
rtion, w'hich uses outside resources as well as the university faculty to meet the needs 
of different groups of people. 


Lectures in K riesaro being developed to offer system ^nd detail in the consideration 
of the subjects or problems. Frequently such lecture series are practically of the same 
charat?ler as those of regular class instruction, except that the routine of enrollment, 
iLsnignmcut, ^amination, and accrediting is dispensed vidth. 

Used by the following universities: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, talifomia, Florida; 
(ioorgiu, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Mi«k»uri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakotk,^)klahoma, 
Ort^on, .South Carolina, Tennosseq, and Texas. 

DcmoJwfmfioTa.— University extension has developed a remarkably varied adap- 
tation of Ial>oratory methods in presenting the r^ults of study and investigation. 
Phis is possible partly because of fche increasing ade<)uacy of the laboratory equipment 
of the local high schools. Extension courses in homo economics frequently give con- 
siderable at^ntion to practical demonstrations of the processes discussed in class. 
ICnginoering subjects are thus presented, os well as physics, chemistiy, and other sci- 
ences, The same meth<^8 are often used in lecture series, short courses, institutes, 
and conferences, adding defiaite concrete instruction to extension work that otherwise 
may l>e merely suggestive, entertaining, or of a mildly intellectual character. 

Uswi hy the following uni vertdties; Arkansas; California, t'olorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 


visml injiruction.— Exhibits consisting of actual materials, such as collec- 
tions of minerals, or th>e various parts of machines and the different kinds of xaw or 
manufactured materials involved in some industrial process, are sent to schools where 
teachers use them in classroom instruction. The exhibits are designed to htinto 
tlM|> r^^lar course of study pursued by the pupils. Intern slides, motion-picture 
lilms, stereoscopic views, prints, and pictures of many different kinds are utilized also 
as supplemodts to classroom study . They are also used extensively as regular school 
material. - 

•Used by the following universitiw: (^liforuia, Indiana, Michigan, Tittabuigh, 
Oh*gon, iSouth Dakota, and Wisconsin. * ■ • 
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Mer(^7Ui* ihort cour$fi, — The abort couree for the fanner ia a well-known instruc- 
tional method developed by the agrieultural collegee. I^^ees well known but oven 
more effective are the intenMve lecturee and discuaeionB arranged 10r certain groupe of 
merchanta in the towns and cities. Such practical subjects a# advertising, window 
display, bookkeeping system, etc., are treated by specialists, who, in lecture and con- 
ference, apply the principles to the peculiar difficulties of the men who attend the 
course. ^ 

Teacher-training courget . — The extension work done for public-school teachers wiee 
from State to State and m many local communities. Sometimes the subject like the 
junior high school is offered in extended series of lectures and discussion at inter- 
vals of a week or two throughout a year or more; other subjects are offered daily in 
the evening or afternoon. Most frc(iuently, however, teacher- training courses are 
given in classes that meet once a week. .\ large proportion of courses for U'achers 
given in residence are also offered in extension classes. 

Pu6/ic smHce . — Various phrases, such as public service, public welfare jm icc, depart- 
meni of general ir\fonna9ion and welfare.y are used to designate comprehensively cortairr 
groups of activities w'hich are not definitely standardized or formal, like corri^spiiid- 
ence study and class instruction. Surveys, investigations, confrrencce, exhibits, in- 
Btitute.*^, publications, and many other devicoe and activities of university extension 
can not be readily grouped together in a rigid classification, but they dll have oin* 
element in common, that of Ber\dce to the public, a serWee that is relatively free to 
any person in the ^upa directly aided. 

Ingtitules and short courses . —Insihutea are specially prepared programs on certain 
topics, dences to inform largo grou]iS ef people concerning spt^cial problems. Short 
courses are similar to institutes but are usually intended for smaller grouiw. 

■ A community usually involves: 

(fl) Conferences with commercial club members and city officials on the chief 
needs of the community. 

(6) Survey by specialists; preliminary meetings with local committees. 

(f) A program, of several days' duration arranged to attract every age and ocru- 
pStioiial group possible. 

(rf) The community problems prdlented by local men and women and by the 
uniyersitj specialists through lectures, exhibits, demonstrations, etc. 

(c) The formulation of plans for meeting the problems and first steps to carry 
them out. ^ * 

(/) Follow-up work from the university. 

A trade institute is similar to ordinary conferences held by any association, except 
that much of the organization is done by the university. 

Used by the followii^ univorsitiee : Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinoja, 
Indiana Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Utah, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Conferences , — Frequently universities arrange programs of discussion on topics of 
intereJt to special professional groupe or of importance to the general public. , Such 
cpnfetencee differ from community institutes in that they deal usually with but one 
general problem and usually they are technical and intensive. However, the con- 
ference is Bometimee designed to arouse popular interest in some specific problem, 
such as tax reform, revision of the State constitution, child welfare, and housing. 

Used by the following universities: Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, New Mexico, North Carolina, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 

General information The extension staff utilizes the personal and library 

resources of the university to. an^er inquiries of all sorts, from specific requests for 
' the facts concerning public utilities, the history of railroad legislation, or communi- 
cable disem, t6 gehenl requests fo^imaterial on the causesIfNbe war, the problems of 
^ rmnstruction, the theories of aatrouomy, or how to equip a bdihe. 
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Used by iHie following univemties: Ariw^na, Aritansas, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas. Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Utah. 

Businesa «ri*irs. — Various kinds of assistance are rendered business men >>eeide« the 
merchants • short courses, which offer instruction in merchandizing, retail selling, etc. 
Information on particular bnsiness problems is furnished through bulletins, package 
libraries, and printed circulars, Some extension dirisions give direct aid in the 
organization and development of commercial clulw or chambers of commerce. 

Used by the following univei*sitiee: Arkansas, ('olorado, Iowa, Oklahoma. Pitts- 
l)urgh, Utah, Washington, and Wiswiisin. 

yfumrijml rr/crc7ic<>.— lUireaus of municipal reference serve especially official s of 
town and city. They ilso cooperate with voluntary associations like civic clulis and 
cliambers of commerce in their work of community development. The bureaus fur- 
nish information on special municipal prolilems. They hold conferencee and publish 
bulletins on municipal affairs. 

I'ecd by the following universities: (aUfornia, ('incinnati, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

fAhrary tenner.- -Hooks, pamphlets, and other printed matter are lent to iudiriduala 
and groups. Some di\isions circulate traveling libraries and undertake other worR 
usually done by State library commissions. ^ * 

Used by the universities of ('alifornia, Michigan, Nevada, and Wyoming. 

Package hbrnry Mervkc, Small packages of up-to-date printed matter on ({ueetions 
or topics of current public interest are mailed to liorrowers in the State. Debatable 
(luestions are presented by well-l>alanced selection of authoritative materials. 

Used by the following universities: Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Mis.-^ouri, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Vii^nia, and Wisconsin. 

OucusiAon and debate scrrirc.— Special debate bulletins are printe^l and widely dis- 
tributed. between groups are organized, subjects of discussion suggested, 

references provided, briefs outlined, printed matter supplied. Most extension divi- 
sions assist or direct State high-school discussion leagues. Speakers are furnished to 
ci\ic clubs, forums, parent-teacher associations, merchants’ conferences, citv count ils, 
city clulw. 

UbcmI by the following universities: Alabama, Arizxma, (aliTfornia, IHorida, Geor^a, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnes u i, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Tarolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. . 

I isual irw/ruc/ion.-— The use of motion pictures, lantern slides, ma|>e, exhibits of 
all kinds for conveWng information, for technical instruction, for recreation, enter- 
tainment, and esthetic enjoymient. These materials are lent to Clubs and institutions 
and {'irculated in the State. The follo^ng afo common types of exhibits: Welfare 
exhibits on community topics, Jiealth, filay, recreation, sanitation, gardening, land- 
scape architecture, child welfare, public-health nursing, road building; industrial 
exhibits, safety appliances, wood and forestry materials, minerals, textiles; art exhib- 
its, framed drawings, etchings, oil paintings, prints, copies of masterpiec^. 

The motion-picture service has developed under considerable difficulties, chief of 
which was the lack of a central collecting and distributing center for the' whole 
country. Few uhiv^sitiee have the fittincial resources necessary to support an 
extensive service. This difficulty has been partially met through an arrangemeint 
whereby the United States Bureau of SSRcation maintains a film-distribution service 
to continue^ tfie work started by the temporvy visual instruction section of the 
Federal division of educational extension. In 1919 the division suppli^4,000,000 
feet of films to 38 distrlbutiiig cent^, including 29 State university extenaioii 
divisions. . ' 
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Xjsed by the tolIowinR univergitiw. Alal>sma, .\ri/,ona, Arkaneafl, California, i olo- 
rado, (iGorgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansae, Maasai^hueoUe, Michigan, Minnesota, 
MiaeiBaippi, Miseouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North (’arolinu, North Dakota. 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pittsburgh, .'^lUth Dakota, Teimeeeec, Texas, Ttah, 'Mrgiuiai 
Weet Virginia, and Wisronein. , / 

Lyceuvi Bcnncc, *- Lecturne, conccris, and cntcrtainmentH of varioue kinds are eet'urt^l 
for IcKal comm’ttecfl by the extenflion division, acting as a clearing house for “talent.^’ 
Sonie divisions organize circurts of Chautauquas. 

yeed b> the following universitiee: Arkansas, 'Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Slis- 
souri, Montana, North Dakota, Utali, and Wisconsin. * 

Community — <''ommunity centers, originally ralk<l social centers, are local 

autonomous organizations designed to increase the numl)er and effectiveness oi 
activities which bring the people of a distriQt together. The general idea l)ehiml tlie 
community-center movement is that of se<-uring more cooperation l>etween neigl»lK)rs 
in the (solution of community problems. 

Extension di\Tsions assist the movement by holding conferences, and community 
institutes, conducting investigations and social surveys, furnishing programs, speakers, 
exhibits, and other aids to local organizations, especially in developing the wider 
use of the public scIumiIs. The Wis<xmsin di vision was the first to organize systematic 
serv ice in this field. 

Vstd by the following universitios: Colorado; Indiana. Kansas. Minnbeota, North 
rarolina,. Oregon, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

('ommunxiy draTun and miwk.— Extension divisions assist local organ izatidne in \he 
development of entertainments, dramatic productions, and group singing, liecause 
of their value in encouraging local talent and in improving the tone of commuftity life. 

Lists of plays are printed and distributed, ils well as pr^ctit'al bulletins giving 
directions for staging plays and for producing j>ageants and entertainment programs. 
Several divisions, furnish the services of directors of community singing for .special, 
occasions. Others lend phonograph records, descriptions of folk games and dances, 
and organ iz? literary and musical contests. 

T'sed by the following univerHilfes: Indiana, Iowa, North t’oroliiia, North Dakota, 
Orogoi). and Wiflconsin. 

Americanizatuin K'ort.— Cooperation with various agencies in their efforts. to assist 
the foreign born and to promote general understanding of American ideals. ^i’rac- 
tically all of the work of extennion divisions may be regarded cui important in lliis 
connection. The training of teachers of the foreign born and the holding of con- 
feremea for community welfare are two distinct types of Americanization work 
undertaken by extension divisions. 

' Used by the following nnivereities: Califofiii^, Colorado. Indiana, Kentucky, 
MflSBadjuwtts, Minnesota^ Pittsburgh, and \Vi8<x)iisin. 

fo^owing is a condensed descriptioti of the work of the Massa- 
chusetts’ department of tiniversity extension in Americanization; 

In July, 1?]8, the department. gave a tummor course in "Melliods of tcachin)i 
English to immigrants.'* The memberphip of this class conainted of 35 teacbera. \ 

Since that time more than 2,000 teachers have been trained to gv^e instruction to V 
non-English speaking men and wOmen. For the further development of this work 
additional funds were needed. The legislature apj)ropriated $10,000. 

According to the new legislation, cities ami towns in Massachusetts are tp be 
remunerated by the State at the end of each school year for one-half of their expendi- 
tures for immigrant education, including salaries of teachers. 

During the T^ter classes were conducted in many cities and towns, and in the 
eunvmer the course in the Methods of teaching English to immig|^ts was repeated , 
with the addition of a coutm in ** Organization and supervimon of Americani^tion.*' 
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I ' 1 ft y -four rinf*y aiKj lownn in Maweat-hueetti? wore reprefiented, and there were enrolled 
in addition «tiidenU from five other States. I<st year there waa a total enrollment 
cf only 35; thiH Biiinmer the enrollment totaled 111 Btudents. 

In juidition there wore condnvi^ in various cities and towns 28 claaeea, conaisting 
*■) lorcinen, leaders, and others holding responsible positions in different industries. 

( hid uclfmt.- T.ike health jiroj-apafida, ihd pnnnolion of child welfare ie a u-ide- 
.-pread undertaking which involves the utilizalion of practically all university oxt^n- 
Hinn-ncvic«>. The most distinctive activity is the children’s With conference, 
winch consists of lectures, tx)iiferences, exhibits, jihysical examination of childre^ 
;iml consultations with parents. Tlie community is given assistance in providing fir 
iH rmanent improvements in. local conditions affecting childro/i. - ^ 

In several cases the divisions cooperate with State boards, cliild-welfure committees, 
purent-teachcr associations, and other organizations. 

I'sed in the loilowing universities: Colorado. Indiana, !o\va, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
IVxas, and Wiscouein. * ' ’ 

Fniployvienl scmcc. -.Several di^Tsions undertake the work of finding positions for 
niii versity Himlcnts and graduates, esj>eciany the placing of teachers. Other divisions 
jissist incidentally the university. officers who haxe charge of apj>ointments. 

Used in the iinivereities of Oregon, Pittsburgh, and \Va.shiugton. > 

The publi cal ions of exteneion divisions* are of various kinds. Most 
often they consist of circulars and pamphlets. Several divisions publish a regular 
series of bulletins, including announc^ents, programs, and (Xipular informational 
discussions or essays on-welfaro topics. Vie^uhi)t\y the proceedings of con'ferenVes 
and reports of eiirveysand investigations are printed as bulletins. 

The extension division of Utah publish^ the Vtnk ]Bklucational 'Review; North Caro- 
lina issues the Vniiiergity News Letter; North Dakota has issued a 'News BulUtin, * The 
E^usu>n Monitor, of Oregon, is a well-established periodical. Tb© Washington 
division printed for a j>eri(xl the University BkUngion Jourjial as well a special 
monthly bulletin entilh . Better Business. 

Sendee to schools —.Ml divisions ('ooperate dirwtiy writh the teachers and officials 
of the public schools. Spetdal courbes of inetructiou. are provided more often for 
teachers than for any other professional group. Many kinds of special aids to class, 
room in^>truction arc offered, including \daual instruction materials, such as exhibits, 
map^, lantern slides, and motion pictures, advisory service in pmblems-of school 
adminiatratiojj, assistance in ]>reparing, programs for school meetings, (temonstrations 
of methods of teaching, etc. 

.^veral divisions assist teachers in (nlucational moasur^ments. Others direct 
reading ( ircle work, train teachers for vocational instri/ction. in cooperation with 
the l-’cderal Hoard of Vocational lOducation, and supervise or direct the training of 
Americanization workers, Hoy Sdnit masters, Camp Eire guardians, anfd playground 
workers, fn many Stues the dixisipris furnish instnu’tore for county &^ity teachers’ 
diMiitutes. ^ * ; 

rh(3 following defimtftrtTs differ somewhat from those usuallj^ven 
to extension activitiesr /r{io four activities or methods defined con- 
stitute the “Instruments of extension teaching,” According to Wtti. 
11. Ligbty. .In. this classification Exterman teaching is synonymous 
with Vniversiiy extension} 

Ccmespo^iuc-study (rac/urtp.-T}ie avernie of Tiret consideration in extension 
teaching is that wdiich addresses iteelf to thot^e who can and choose to take up sys- 
tematic, consecutivd studies in which there is h continuous teacher and leaner rola> 


* Report ofnfjui o( Kxt<>ttslon Pivlsion, Tnlv. of Wis.. Madison, 1918. Wni. H. Ugbty, actlnx dean! 
. 153448 “— 20 4 ' 
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kicmship. All such work u cU«dfied as comspondence-etady teachiiig, whether it is 
done wholly by mail, and, thei^ore, at long distancee; whether it is done in local 
class and conference groups; or wheU^r it is conducteid through any oom bination of 
degrees of use of either method. 

Lyceum. tofuAmp. — The second avenue of university extension is that of lyceum 
teaching^platfOTm instruction and inspiration. 

Fcntm teaching . — Tho third avenue is found in the forum method of teaching con- 
ducted through the department of debating and public discussion. 

Bumiu The fourth avenue is through the bureau method of teaching, l)v 

which the widest and most far-reaching forms of social leadership and aopial ser\'ice 
are poesrble. Its methods are the least set or fixed, and its possibilities cover the widest 
range of educational serx'ice, whether through suggestion, stimulation, propaganda, 
and direction for the advancement of individuals and communities, or in response 
to the requests for information and instruction oh^the part of thoee already conscious 


of their needs. 


V 


V 
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THE CONTENT OF EXTENSION. 

Necessarily most discussions of university extension deal with 
methods, kinds of activities, modes of organization and work, instead 
of with subjects, topics, and the specific content of instruction and 
service. Some extension directors believe that this failure to empha- 
size content is a mistake that might be* av'oidod; that university 
extension should concentrate its attention on specific interests rather 
than on methods of teaching and propaganda. 

Accordingly, it is contended that the properly organized extension 
division should have departments similar to those of the university 
teaching departments of sociology, economics^ hygiene, fine arts, and 
the others. Instead of bureaus of correspondence study and class 
study in a department of extension teaching, the division should have 
many bureaus to correspond with the subject taught. Instead of 
bureaus of general information, public discussion, lectures, and visual 
instruction in a department of public welfare, the division should 
have ^bureaus of health, child welfare, municipal sanitation, food 
conservation, good roads, community center development, school 
improvement, markets, consumers’ cooperation, and bureaus. to cor- 
respond to other concerns of prime interest and importance. 

There is considerable attraction to this point of view. Extension 
directors recognize the power of concrete ideas like good health or 
good roads. The campaign method of doing educational work has 
its value, and some subjects, like health, readily lend' themselves to 
propaganda methods. 

The fallowing two sections on health and engineering are intended 
to give in some detail a survey of two fields of work which emphasize < 
subject matter rather than method. Similar descriptions could, be 
written of community center service, ctlOd welfare work, American* 
ization, community music extension, and economic betterment. 

EXTENSION IN HEALTH..* 

One of the first fields of propaganda and instruction through^ 
various devices of xmiversity extension was that of health. Ever 
since the boning.. of university extension, lectures and popular 
talks on health (iopics^ were given in taany Sutes by univtersity 
instructors. The lectures deal with a large number of subjects, such 
as the following I'-Municipal and domestic sanitation^ community 
recreation, water supply, garbage disposal, menUl hygiene, medical 
inspection, physical handicaps of children, child hygiene, care of the ' 
teeth, prenatal care, first aid. 

' , ^ - ‘ ' 
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Lantem-elide sets, illustrating much the same topics as are treated 
in the lectures, are lent to individuals and organizations. Some of 
the more common topics thus illustrated are; Fresh-air schools, care 
of babies, the house fly, school hygiene. 

In addition to lectures and lantern slides on health subjects, 
extension divisions have developed the exhibit to instruct the public*. 
They have also used motion-picture films, stereoscopic views, micro- 
scopic slides, and pictures of every kind, as well as the clinic, the con- 
ference, the institute, and other informative methods to acquaint the 
people with the facts and principles of hygiene, sanitation, and other 
health problems. 

Accordingly, health work of the university extension is not a 
distinct field, for it merges into various fields of extension practice. 
It is not practicable to mark off definitely the scope of health exten- 
sion. It is connected with many general conmnmity problems like 
those of milk supply, water supply, pure food, and with even more 
general problems like those of play and recreation, child welfare, and 
home economics. One principle, however, runs through all of the 
work — the principle that educational propaganda should aim at the 
preventative rather than the curative handling of disease, l^ot 
much attention has been given by the extension divisions to instruc- 
tion in medicine and sui^ery and clinical practice, though spmc 
attempt has been made to give instruction in practical nursing and 
the application of physical culture to remedial defects. 


COURSES IN HEALTH. 


The following institutions give general courses of. instruction in 
hygiene and related subjects: University of California, University 
of Chicago, Indiana University, University of Kansas, Connecticut » 
Valley Colleges, Boston Collie, University of Missouri, University 
of Nebraska, University of North Carolina, Columbia University, 
Peabody College for Teachers, University of Utah, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. In most of these institutions the work ^^admin- 
istered by the extension divisions. 

New York University offers a correspotulence course in public 
health. The catalogue describes the course as follows : 


This course re(|uir©e one week's residence in New York, the b^ance of- the work 
being taken by correspondence. A new couree b^;infl each year on October 1, but 
he^th officeiB may commence at any time and finiah at any time.* The minimum 
number of houre of home study id 300, and the mil)ject« are thbee selected by the 
Public Health Council. The reading matter coiwista of about 3,000 printed pages. 
Those taking the coXirae must designate at least, one month in iwivance what days 
are to he spent in the city, so that suitable anangemente may be made for inspec- 
tions and laboratory work. Thoee who . are able to do so am invited to attend as 
much of the summer*re«idence course as poerible without e^tra charg^. 
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The subject matter to be (*overed may he conveniently grouped as follows: Com- 
/municable diseases, b^teriol<^, legal questions of sanitiition and treatment of nui- 
sancee, infant and child hygiene, schools, milk, foods, water, sewerage and'sewage 
disposal, housing and industrial hygiene, vital etatistici, quarantine, tubercuJoaiB. 

The following is a partial list of courses given by difiFerent insti- 
tutions. The courses are offered usually through class extension. 
Sometimes the classes are given instruction through a series of lec- 
tures by several different specialists rather than by a single instruc- 
tor. 

Boston C/mVcr«ty. —Pereonal and public hygiene. 

Vni^^siiy of Oab/omio,— Pirel aid, domeetic hygiene, Red CroflB coursea, oouraes in 
dietetics, sanitation, eugenics, motherhood, and public health. 

Vniversiiy of C/ticayo.— Public hygiene. 

Columbia University, Nursing, psychology fornuraesand social workers , child hygiene, 
public health, sciiool hygiene. 

Connecticut Valley Colleges , — Physiology and hygiene. 

Indiana University. —llygienG with special reference the school child, dietetics, 
public health. ^ * 

University of Kansas . Prenatal hygiene, infant hygiene, honv^ nursing, hygiene and 
sanitation. . 

University of Missouri . — Preventive medicine. ^ 

University of Nebraska. —yirei aid, home nundng, surgical dreaeing, dietetics. 
University of North Carolina, School hygiene. ' 

Peabody College for Teachers,— UesMh teaching, health inspeitibn in schools, mental 
hygiene, health problems. 

University of Public health, preventive medidne, h^th work in school^. 

l^ivcrsity of ITwoonnn.— Homo nursing, the prospective mother, the child in health, 
the child in disease, infants’ clothes, study the human Ixxly, health officeis’ 
^work. * ^ 

SPECIAL COLTISES AND OTHER HEALTH WORK. 

The extension divisions have developed several types of health 
instruction in addition to formal courses given in class and by cor- 
respondence. These types include vocational counies, expert service 
in various lines, and special devices for propaganda. Tlio following 
institutions have such types of service: University of Colorado. 
Columbia University, I^iana University, University of lowa^ 
University of Michigan, iMversity of Minnesota, Akron University, 
and the Universities of Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 


University of Oo/onady.— The oxtensioo diviBion providee single locture8.aiid lecture 
rourees op health embjects. 

Lantern slides on public health are loaned to individuals and orgauizations in the 
State. 

The division offers a four years’ course lor physicians and health officials. The 
work is conducted by correspondency throughout most of the* year, supplement^ by 
six weeks of residence work, induing laboratory in^ruction during thesumm^.. 
Students recedve a certificate of public health on completion of the course. 

At the sociology conference held at the university part pf the sessiops are devoted 
to public health. , ^ . . * • . : . . ' 
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Ooursee in clinical methods are offered to practicing physicians, nurses, and labora- 
tory assistants to physicians. 

The bureau of community welfare gives health information and instruction through 
community in^itutos and exhibits. Child welfare institutes are conducted in differ- 
ent parts of the State. 

' Columbia University .—The university gives courses in optometry and oral hygiene. 
The extension division has charge of the premedical work of students in the T^ng 
Island College IToepital. 

Indiana University .—The extension division does propaganda work in health through 
all of its activities: Lectures, exhibits, demonstrations, conferences, and community 
institutes. It lends' a number of lantem-elide sets and motion pictures on health 
subjects. 

The supervisor of play and recreation works directly with the school officials of the 
State. The procee<ling8 of conferences on play and recreation are published in 
bulletins. 

The division cooperates with the State board of health, the hoard of State charities, 
and^the State child welfare comnaittee and with other organ ir.at ions in health 
education. ' 


The division was the first to cooperate with the Federal Children’s Bureau in tlm 
weighing and measuring of children of preschool age. The work usually goes by the 
name of Children's Health Conferences. It was originally done in connection with 
community institutes held in the smaller cities of the State. Through the Slate child 
welfare committee this work was expanded to include most of the features of the 
children's year program of the Federal bureau. 

Surveys of health conditions in small towns are made by university specialists. 
Some practical investigations of specific health and welfare undertakings in different 
communities have been made. The division has published a bulletin describing 
methods of feeding school children. 

University 0 / /otra.— The child welfare research station at the university was estah- 
lishod to study methods of child conservation. It cooperates with the extension 
division. in diaseminating the results of its inve^igations. The division holds child 
welfare and general social welfare conferences and institutes, at which considerable 
attention is given to health . 

The social surveys conducted by the division include investigations of local health 
‘ conditions. 

University of Afiehigan . — ^The extension division offers lectures on a large number of 
, . subjects. The public health service includes, besides lectures, dontal clinics, 

lalx>ratory and hospital ^rvice, and service of the Pasteur Institute. \ 

Univ^sity of Minnesota , — Short courses arc conducted for dentists. Health lectures 
on 23 different subjects are offered to the public. 

University of Oklahoma . — ^The extenmon division provides locturee on health. It 
lends lantern slides and other visual materials. • 

In ^connection with •community institutes and conferences, the division gives 
instruction in hygiene, sanitation, and child welfare. 

(Mtvernty of JVaui.— The extension, division offers lectures by members of the 
faculty. The division of school interests cooperates with the JState public health 
association in conducting community programs which give considerable attention to 
health matters. * # t 

(/nivsrsity of Utan.—The extension division conducts State-wide campaigns for the 
promotion of physical welfiare. Short health institutes are held in various parts of the 
State* The division holds conferences and institutes for child welfare. - Most of the. 
work is under the direction of l^department of public health and preventive medicine. 
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department reports that health institutes were conducted in the spring of 1919 
in over 60 different places in the State. The number of lectures given varied from 1 
to 21 at the different institutes and a total of over 15,000 people were reached. The 
department has issued a valuable report on the medical inspection of 346 school chil- 
dren in the Riverside school district of Salt Lake City. A number of bulletins have 
l>een issued on health topics. The followftig is a statement of the policy and methods 
of the health service,' 

^ POLICY. 

To push the work of health education in every l^itimate way. 

To make health education as complete and as far-reaching as possible. 

To i>e patient with the laity and not expect immediate results, but keep at it. 

To aasumean attitude toward the medical profession that will merit their respect, 
confidenco, and cooperation. 

To render a real service to the people of the State. 

WORK. 

To train, not to treat. 

To point the way leading to perfect health. 

To extend a helping hand to those in need of advice or health education. 

To prevent the preventable both in disease and physical defects. 

To create in the minds of all classes a desire for physical fitness. 

To make each generation stronger and better than the preceding one. 


BULLETINS. 

Should bo as nearly accurate as iX)S8ible from literary’, educational, and scientific 
standpoints. ^ ^ 

Should meet the demands of Utah. They should he Adapted to the laity in rural 
districts rather than the slums of large <ities. 

Should l>e comprehensive in presentation, simple in language, and useful in suJijoct 
matter . 


Should aim at building up the reputation of the university for usefulness, not the 
building up of a practice for the author. 

Should be ethical and should be conspicruous for their lack of advertisement either 
of preparation, methods, or men. 

Should be free from criticisms of the medical profession, the nurses, or of anybody. 
Should breathe a spirit of Ber\dce and helpfulness, not condemnation. 

University of Virginia , — The university offers lectures on health subjects. It also 
sends a special representative to different communities in the State who aads{a in 
conducting school hygiene campaigns. He inspects school conditions and advisee 
with officials and patrons. 

Vniversity of WathingUm . — The exteusioD division conducts graduate medical and 
dei^tal courses and clinics with the assistance of locd Bpeciali^U. 

The division has cooperated with the War Cnmp Community Service in instruction 
in social hygiene, also with nurses associations, in teaching the principles of public 
health nursing. . 

University of VTuotwrin.— Most of the health work of the extension division is done 
through the bureau of health instruction, which conducts a press service, furnishes 
exhibits, and supplies lectures on health. The division cooi>erate8 with the Stats 
board of health and the Anti-Tuberculosis Association as well as With other organisa- 
tions. 


1 Quet^ frt>m mimsograpb of the Unlvcnlty of Utah. 1919. 
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The deptfUnent general information and wel^e conducts community inatitutee. 
children’s health conferences, and local surveys. During the war the dcf^artment 
organized Red Cross homo service institutes and chapter courses. 

The divifdou publishes attractive bulletins on health 8ul>ject8. It circulates ex- 
tensively lantern slide sots, motion pictures, and other xusual instruction materials 
for health pro]>agaDda in the State. 


srEJEtTS OF BULLETINS. 


Many extension divisions publish special pamphlets or hiillotins 
dealing with public health, sanitation, and related problems. The 
following is a short list of a number of bulletins published by different 
extension divisions: - 


Colorado University . — Protection against typhoid. Municipal water siiffplies of »'oI- 
orado. Insanity, itn nature and causes. 

University of Iowa , — Child welfare surveys. Hygienic ronditions in Iowa eehools. 
Iowa handbook on child welfare. 

, Indiana University . — How conduct children’s health ('t)nference^. Keedinj: of 

children at school. 

Univertily of Kansas. — Gonstru^ve juvenile effort in Kansas. 

University of Missouri . — Tile feeding of children. Feeding the baby. The house fly. 
of Oklahoma . — A healthier world. The conservation of life. ' 

University of TVxos.— Food for infants and growing children. Pure milk and how to 
get it. Oleanlineas and health. \ 

Univertily of (/CoA.— Infant mortality . 

I7nu’«r«(y of Wisconsin . — Guarding the public health. Nursing as a vocation. Wis- 
consin baby week. Some aspects of feeblemindedpess in Wisconsin Chart on 
communicable diseases. 

EXTENSION WORK IN ENGINEERINGS 


By J. J. SctJLICHER. 


Nearly all the extension work done in engineering is offered by the general exten- 
' sion divisioDS of the various institutions. Only in a few cases are the courses In engi- 

' neering directly under the management of the engineering departments, and this is 

usually true of institutions which do not have a fully developed and unified extension 
system. Whore such a system is maintained, and especially in the systems of the 
State universitioe, the work in engineering receives the same benefit as other work 
in the way of lectures, institutes, bulletins, visual instruction, expert advice, etc. 

The gre^ bulk of the instruction in engineering, as in other B\ibjects, is given in 
detached courses. A list of institutions giving such instruction follows. Those 
marked with a star give a more extensive list of such courses thqn the others.^ 


Univeraity of Arizona, Tucson. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

♦University of California, ^rkeley. 

Univeraity of Color^o, Boulder. 

GeoixiA B^pol of Technology, Atlanta. 

Univeraity of Idaho, Moscow. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute* Peoria. 

^University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

»TUi chi^>Cer iii % copy a mlnteogmiS) bulfetln 'prf pannl by Pr. J; J 
Edasstloml KxieiMkib, U. S. Bii^u it Kdueatioi, Iliy, lOlOi 


*Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames. 

•University of Kansas, Lawrence. ^ 
•Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
•Massachusetta Board oi Education, Ex- 
tension Department, Boston. . 
liowell Institute, Boston. 

•Franklin Union, Boston. 

Aohlidier for tbo PlvUlon of 
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^Northeaatem ("*olIeg<^Y. M. T. A., 
IV«tom . 

* I’ ni varsity of Minneeota, MinneajwIiH. 
I'nivereity of Missouri. <'oIumI>ia. 
^Washington University, St. Ix)uis. 
l uivcTsity of N^I)raeka, Lincoln. 

Rutgers (’ollege. New l^runs^\'ick. 
rnivoraily of New Mexico, ARuiquerquer 
"*I*oIytAJchnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
*roIunil)ia Univeruit>’, New York. 

Union (’ollege, Schenectady. 

S\Tacuse University, Sj'Tacuse. 
University of North Carolina, ('bapel 
IliH. / 

University of North Dakota, (Iran d Forks. 
University of Akron, Akron. Ohio. * 


^Univernity of ('incinnati. 

Universiiy of Oklahoma, Norman, 
(^amegie Institute of TechnoIog>'. Pitts- 
i>urgh. 

I.^high University, Bethlehem. 

Lafayette t ’ollegc, Easton, Pa. • 
^Pennsylvania StaU^ (’ollege: State ('ol- 
lcg(*. Pa. 

University of Piltshurgh. 

Rhode Island State ( ollege. Kingston. 
Brown Uni versit), Providence. 

*U Diversity ol Texas Austin. 

^University of Utah, Salt Lake (Ity. * 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
■•University of W’isconsin, Madison. 
University of Wyoming. Laramie! 


A great number of different courses are offered. Among them the following are 
offered by three or more institutions. Courses which are not strictly technical, like 
those in various branches of mathematics’, chemistry, and pln-sics, have been omitted, 
even when they wer^ especially adapted to the needs of engineering students. 


Automobiles. 

Arcbitecturai drawing and design. 
Applied mathematics an ^ mecbanice. 
Bridge design and construction. 
Descriptive geometry. 

Engineering mec^banics. 

Engines. 

Electrical machinery. 

Gas engines. 

Heating and ventilation. * 

Highway engineering and road building. 
Lumber and its iisee. 

Mechanical drawing. 

Machine drawing. 

Machine design . 

Materials of construction. 

Power plant testing. 


concrete construcyon and 


Plumiiing. 

Reinfon’e<l 
design. 

Rcfrigt*ration. 

Riiilrowl curves and earthwork. 
Shop practice. 

Surveying. 

Strength of materials. 

Steam engines and engineering. 
Shop mathematics. 

Sheet metal work ajid drafting 
Shop drawing and designing. 
Structural design and drafting. 
Telegraphy. 

Telephony. 

WTroloss telegru]>hy. 

W'iring. 


Courses given by Uvo Automobile electricity, building constnictloil, 

builder’s and carpenter’s gstimating^ngi neen ng materials, engineering mathematics, 
electrical transmiasioD, electrical pKer distribution and illumination, electric trac- 
tion and transmission, electric meters, electric lamps and illumination, foundation 
and masonry construction, gas producem, irrigation, metallurgy, mining and milling, 
power plant economics, railroad engineering, sanitary engineering, structural steel 
drafting and design, structurah mechanics, steel building const^ction, sewage dis- 
posal, turbines, testing of materials, works management. 

Courses given by one tnsfttution.-^Automobilo mechanics, automobile engineering, 
contracts and specifications, carpenteFs and builder’s drawing, coalmining, con^i^te 
tests, cable telegraphy, construction of electrical apparatus, central electric^ stations, 
compressed air, cupola practice, drainage, electrical shop work, electrical practice, 
elemenU of structures, engine testing, electrical drafting, estimating for architects 
and builders, electric railways, disbibution systems, ejectric measurements, electric 
ea^eering mathematics, electricali cotttra<^iiig; dktrotechnology, e desi^,‘ 
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engine numlng, electrical measuring instruments, electrical equipment of power 
plants, furniture making, foundry metallurgy, field astronomy, firing, fuels, gas 
practice, gas engine theory and design, gas engine ignition, gas power, graphics, 
graphic statics, household electricity, hydraulic engineering, heating and lighting for 
janitors, inrtrumental drawing, loft practice, locomotive engineering, tocomotive . 
maintenance, locomotive operation, logging railroads, map drawing, m^hanical 
drafting, -marine engineering, mechanics of materials, power plant design, power plant 
calculations, power plan^ operation, practical physics, pattern making, pavementa, 
practical mechanics, plotting, and computing, railroad drawing, seamanship and 
ordnance, shop mechanics, stationary engines, shop calculations, shop sketching, test 
methods, wireless telephony, works engineering, water power engineering, water 
supply. 

In addition to th^ courses, extedhion work in engineering exhibits several well' 
defined characteristics which deserve to be mentioned. Most of these are duo to the 
peculiarly close connection between instructional and occupational work in this line. 

Part-time courees . — Various wa>'s are adopted of combining the two. \ variation, 
usually an abbreviation, of the regular four-year course is sometimes given, usually in 
the evening, to those who are employed during the rest of the day. Lowell Institute 
(Boston), under the auspices of the Massachusetts Institute of Technolog>'. condiiAs 
a free evening school for industrial foremen, comprising an electrical, a meclianic^, 
and a building course. Northeastern College (Boston Y. M. C. A.) offers two four-year 
courses — a part-time day course and an evening course— in mechanical, civil, etnic- 
tuial, electrical, and chemical engineering. The University of Minnesota extension 
division gives groups of courses in architecture and in civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering. The work U given in the evening and extends over two to three years. 
The University of Wisconsin extension division suggests various groupings of ite 
engineering courses, the groups consisting of from 4 to 10 courses e^ch. . The combina- 
tions are determined by the special requirements of some oocupat^n. Thus there is 
a machineKleeign group, a gas-engine group, a refrigeration group, etc. 

Cooperation . — An extensive form of cooperation, not usually cl^ed as extension 
work, is carried on in engineering by the municipal universities of Cincinnati and 
Akron, and the Georgia Sch^l of Technology. Thisis the well-known plan of dividing 
the students into two sections, which alternate, two weeks at wjork and two weeks in' 
the class. The requirements for entrance and gradu^jan are virtually the same as 
for students taking the regular four-year course. Xa^|Ky, more time is required to 
complete the course. In the University of Cincinfflu five years are fixed as the 
length of the N)urse on the cooperative plan, the work continuing through U months 
of the year. A similar arrangement exists at the Georgia School of Technol<^' . 

The two institutions inOhiot being supported by the cities in which they are located, 
also perform an extensive service in giving expert ad vice and in cooperating along this 
line with the industries of the cUy and with the city government. A similar form of 
cooperation exists in the University of Pittsburgh New York Univendty, The 
extension evening classes the Georgia School of Technology are supported by 
appropriations granted by the city council of Atlanta. 

Mining courM . — Several institutions which have not hitherto gone extensively, if 
at all, into the field of extension work, maintain a special form of this work in connec- 
tion with the mines of the State. This is true of the Universities of Ari 2 ona, Ken- 
tucky, Nevada^ and West Virginia, and of Pennsylvania State College.' 

In Arizona this work is conducted by the State Bureau of Mines, which is under 
the direction of the board of regenft of the university . In addition to its more tech- 
nical work, the bureau makes a study, forexampls) of recreation, organizations, and. 
living conditions at the mines, and maintains a free film service and an information 
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Tn Kentucky, classes aro formed at the mines by the department of mines and 
metalluiTgy of the university. Beoidee lectures to disseminate information on the 
mineral resources of the State, courses txf study are mapped out for the.claaees, exam* 
inations are given, and a certificate is awarded for the satisfactor>' completion of the 
work. 

The Tonapah (Nevada) School of Mines gives secondary^ instruction in mining and 
milling subjects for those who wish to advance tbomselves without giving up their 
regular vocations. Classes are taught morning and evening to accommodate those 
( hanging shifts. 

The engineering extension department of Pennsylvania Sute College cooperates 
I with shop officers, the Y. M. C. A., the railroads, chambers of commerce, trade-unions, 
etc., in organizing classes and supplying books and instructors in engineering for men 
engaged in work, especially those who have not had a high-school education. Each 
course consists of 20 weekly assignments. The chief aim is to present the fundamentals 
of engineering in each case. A number of such courses are offered in mechanical, 
electrical, civil, and industrial engineering. 

In West Virginia, instruction in mining centers is carried on jointly by a university 
instructor and a local instructor, usually a superintendent or foreman at the mine. 
The instructor from the university visits each center once or twice a month, giving 
supplementary lectures and demonstrations, and showing slides and films. Safety, 
sanitation, domestic science, etc., are also emphasized, 
w /rwitiutes.— Professiojjal institutes and short courses and eipert information m 

often given, even by institutions which have no extension organization. Thus the 
C?eoigia School of Technology givfe a three days’ course in highway engineering for 
practicing engineers, and sends special information on request. The department of 
ceramic engfneering in the University of Illinois offers a two weeks’ industrial wurse 
in the principles underlying the manufacture of clay products, in cooperation with' 
the clay and allied industriw. It consists of lectures, laboratory work, practice in 
firing kilns, and discussion. The University of Michigan offers the advantages of its^ 
municipal, sanitary, and highway laboratories to the people and municipalities for 
making tesla of materials, water, .etc. A week’s course in -highway engineering is also 
given, consistingpf lecturesby experts. The University of Nevada givesa four weeks* 
prospector’s course in prospecting, assaying, hygiene, etc. . and laboratory work. The 
University of West Virginia conducts a four-day conference on good roads at the 
university, followed by a three-day school for general instruction in various parts of 
the State. 

Work along all these lines is, of course, done by other institutions also, which main- 
tain a complete extension system, including class and lecture work, a general informa- 
tion service, institutes, and conferences, visual instruction, etc. This includes the 
St^te universities listed and the Iowa State College of Kngin'ooring and Mschanic Arts, 
which has also estabUshed an extension system on the same lines as the State 
universities. 




THE EXTENT OF EXTENSION SERVICE, 

The activities of ^onenil university extension^ are exceedingly 
varied, and, with the exception of correspondence study and class 
study, not very" definitely standardized. A(‘cordinf:ly, it is very 
difficult to ^ve exact figures on the extent of servi<*e and the mini- 
l)er of people served through the various activities. Even in the 
c,aso of extension centers and classes held in different cities of the 
State, enmllment figures are Jiard to classify". In some institutions 
students in extension classes are listed infoimally, and do not appear 
in the statistical tables of the university. This is especially triio of 
lecture courses in subjects not given for credit. Fairly exact figures 
can be obtained for coriespondence-study students, Aough oven 
here the same difTiculty" appears as in the case of class extension. 
Frequently students take correspondence-study courses without any 
intention of securing credit, and their names^may not be listed 
in the enrollment figures. In addition, correspondence students 
may register any « time in the year, and frequently they" obtain ex- 
i/ension of time, so that at anytino date it can not be stated with 
exactness how many bona fide students are taking work. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate the numlier of correspondence 
students in a single institution is to give a summary statemQ^p^jpF 
all those who have enmlled dunng a certain period. For exarhpl^ 
the correspondence-study department td Chicago reported ^fav 1, 
1919, ihf^t it has reached nearly 21,000 persons during the past 27 
years. It is offering 450 credit courses in 40 different subjects. 
“It has made higher education possible to 'tens of thousands through 
pioneer work in university extension.” 

The Massachusetts department of university extension reports 
that in the courses by correspondence and the courses taken in 
classes the potential active enrollment on March 1, 1919, was 13,827. 
The enrollment from the establishment of the department, in Janu- 
ary, 1916, to March.!, 1918. totaled 22,115. 

The table following is a compilation of some of the reports fur- 
nished^ September, 1919, in response to a questionnaire concerning 
*the estimated number of persons served by extension divisions. 
Other reports contained figures which did not lend themselves to 
classification. In most cases the figures given in the table are 
necessarily approximate* They do not give a complete estimate of 
all the services, because data are seldom available for all items cov- 
ered by .the column heads. They include only the work of the 
organized extension services and not that of the university as a 
whole. 
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0>lumn 2 inchuios all credit and nonci^edit extension class instruc- 
tion and correspondence study of all kinds. 

Column includes lectures, single and in s<^rics, concerts, chautaii- 
(|uus, etc. 

Col limn 4 includes all slides, films, exhibits, expositions. 

Column 5 includes nil services to clubs, pack age -librai-y service, 
ilelmtcs, etc. 

Column 6 includes institutes, confeix^nces. short courses, consulta- 
tions. • . 

Column 7 gives number .of requests for information answered 
(other than l)y package librnw.s). and includes mimicipnl reference, 
special bihliograpliics. <‘tc. 

Etftimufcd Jinmhcr of ptrsons hrv/i} hi/ 17 /ti tht acUvitics nanirri iUlfi-19. 


i'fc’ 


l‘‘ \ipti-ion ili\ i>ion or M-rvjcp. 


I'nivprsity of Arkansa.*^. 

(!ollc;;y of iho City of Now York.' 
Univorsily of IHuivor. 

Indiana University. . . 


Unlvorsity of Iowa.. 
MasfiacliMsrtts comml.saion . 
Mas.sachu setts doi^artmont of 

university oxtpnsion 

University of Mirhipin 

University of Missouri 

University of Montaim 

Uiiivopilty of Oklahoma 

University of Oregon 

l*enn.syjvania State CoIIeiro. . . 

University of iMtt.sburt:h 

Unlvorsity of South Dakota . . . 

University of Texas 

University of Virginia. 
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I anri club 
1 service. 

; 1 

and con- 
^cn•nc<^s. 

[ 

; i 

informa- 

tion. 

i 1 

of ImJIc- 
tins (lia- 
tributed. 

1 

1.900 

; ! 

15,000 j 

60,000 


(*) 

(') 1 

(‘) 

1,400 1 

1 (*) 


8.50Q 

19, 969 1 

1 101,250 

3,000 

30,000 

• 1,000 

2,500 

1,500 

60,000 

(>) 

(U 

(•> 

(*) 

i 

3,600 

600 

50,000 

33,000 


5,000 

8,000 

15,000 ' 

0) 

2,000 

6,000 

\,m 

U) 

-121 1 

600 

168,000 

460 

1,800 

251,400 

15,000 

1,000 

800 

25,000 

(•) 

300 

500 

2.000 

, ,31 . 800 

(•) 

(•) 

.V),000 

.5, .500 

(•) 

(•) 

1,500 

488,445 

18, .500 ' 

: 23,801 

290,000 

40.000 

,20,000 

1 2, .500 

35,000 

*819,709 

’*147,510 ! 

1 <56.622 



> Xctivily not undortakqn, or norcjKirt. 

* (JorrcsiKmdcnco study ndt Included. 

I Cla.<i.se,s not included. 

••2:16 schools served .'•* 

• KlKiircs forl 917 -lS. 

‘ Includes only class instruction and not other extramural work. 

Mnoludes 16 insUtiitions. 

' ■ Includcs12instituttons. 

• * Includes n institutions, '* 

<0 1 ncludc-s 8 Institutions. ’ 

Tho following tabulated statements of the.>woTk of several o;icten- 
sioii divisions indicate approximately the number of pjitsous affected 


by the different services. 




ONlVEHSm OF MINNESOTA. EXTENSION D 1 V 1 SIOn/i 917 - 1919 . 


Nuralier of semester registratioufl iD-evening exteiieioii clawH*8. . . - 5, 118 

Number of registrations in eho,rt courses 506 

New registrations in correspondence courses — 386 

Towns having lyceum courses. 354 

Entertainments given oj» these couisee. s 884 




62 THB^ XmrVBRSITY EXTEKSIOK MOVEMENT. 


SiDj^le date addresaeB of various kinds 92 

Towns using lantern slides 94 

, Sets of lantern slides uso<l by these towns' ‘ »v 622 - 

Towns usuig drama service -^OO 

Playu sent out to these towns - ! 3, 105 

Towns ser\'ed by the Municipal Reference Bureau 125 

Inquiries answered by the Bureau 500 


IWTVEBSITY OF NORJH CAROLINA, BUREAU OF EXTENSION. I»I8, 


University news letter carrjang results of economic and social surveys, 

weekly issuee 12, (KK) 

Debaters in the High School Debating Union, 150 schools, 000 deleters, 

audience : 75,000 

War information leaflets, stimulating patriotism 5* * 00, 000 

After-the-war information leaflets, concerning reconstniction total insne. . 10,000 

Good roads institute for commissioner, engineer,. etc/. iittendujice. . 126 ‘ 

Federated Women’s Club meml)era enrolled in study courses * 825 

Books and pamphlets lent in package library serNdce 3, 219 

Lectures delivered on 186 occasions 50, 000 

Community centers organized * 5 

North Carolina yearlxx>k containing State studi^.* LoUil i.^sue . . 2, 500 

Municipal reference service, film service, community drama service, 
persons affected. 10,000 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, EXTENSION DIVISION,. MAY 1, 1919. 

Correspondence study : . 861 

Ei^tension classes: 

Extension classes 39 

Community classes held (27), enrollment 213 

Study clubs organized (8), enrollment 213 

Total numl^er of classes 465 

Entertainment: * • 

Extension lectures 1, 446 

Extension concerts 526 

Total attendance 197.200 

Visual instruction: 

Visual instruction lectures and slides circulated '34, 300 

(inferences ^ 300 

Discussion and club service: , 

Xw^veling libraries circulated - 103 

Debating class 203 

Extemporary speaking, numl>er of schools / 322 

Package libraries, number distribute 1,028 

• Current topics study, students enrolled , 7,408 

UNITEBSITY OF PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION^ 1917-lS. 

Extra mural instruction deportment: 

Centers for credit courses 7 11 

Centers for lecture courses. ! . . . . . x. ' 12 

Courses given for credit ^ 10 

^ Students taking credit courses /. 346 . 

I ^ » Koncredit attendance at courses * 1 * 1 , 732 


THE EXTENT OF' EXTENSION SERVICE. 




oa 


Pnl>lic fwrvice department. 

T.eot'.ire bureau — K *. ■ * 

T.ectures * . * 1,342 

, Total audienoee; .* ‘ ; 290,09^ “ 

Package Hbrar>' bureau — ' ^ ^ ' 

briefs and bibliopraphieH prepared • 104 

Ix)an libraries 103 

Visual bureau — 

renters using films : \ 107 

Kxliibita 779 

Attendance ’ 503, 269 

< (.'enters using slides *. 79 

Kxhii)itions * 632 

' Attendance •. 184, 241'... 

Appointment i>ureau — 

Teaclior’s branch — . _ . 

Positions secured . ' 213 

^ Applicants placed : ' 198 

Amount of salaries $159^119 

Uhdi .gnnluate branch. studcQts jdaced * 1,208 

Relations burei^l^ 

Intcrscholastic literary cont^t omitted. 

Conference with secondaryvHchool principals l^bl. ^ 


Ninth annual conference of college, normal and secondaiv schools 
held. 


U^nVERSITY OF WYOMING, EXTENSION DIVISION. 1917-lS. 

k The following is taken front the official report pUblishgd in the catalogue of the 
University of Wyoming: 

STUnKNTS IS* RESIDESCK. 


In graduate standing.' 

2 

Winter course 

3 

Seniors 

26 

Radio-buzzer class 

27 

Juniors 

26 

Summer school of 1917 

261 

Sophomores * 

54 


/ ^ 

Freshmen 

77 


633g' 

Special - 

44 

^haaa names rdunte<l mort^ 

than 

Nurses training school 

3 

once 

..... 30 

Universitv high school 

68 




Music (not taking other subjects) 

42 


603 

EXTENSION.. 


Corresixmdence study department . . 

239 

1 T|*ainlng for industrial teachers 

.... 11 

Extensiop study (Cheyenne), phy^ 


1 

. 

ical training for women 

42 1 

Total ; 

292 


Attendance at extension lectures, teachers' institutes, farmers' institutes, short * 
courses, etc., is not counted in registration slatisiios. Careful eslimatce indicate 
that direct educational service of all kinds has been given iir.l9l7‘-I8 to al>out 26,000 
persons, ' * . * ' 
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Tm mmEBETTY EXTBNSK^ -HOy£MS^. 
MASSACQuanrs depastmkht or university extension. 


The following tables are taken from the third ^annuaf report of the department; 
Summary of total enrollment of students throughout the i'ommon wealth arcordin^r 
to type of instruction — correspondence, class, and group. JThe penod covered. 
January 19, 1916, when first student was enrolled, to November 30, 1917; 


Total coTTBSpondenre fnrollmfnt. . 

Total class enroHmenl 

Total (?rou p enrollment 


Total enrollment . . 


ment: 


Completed with certificates: 
in correspondence courses 


lu conesponaence courses 

lactaftee^ * * 7 ). 

In groups 


Subtotals. . 


Completed without oertiflcateA: 
ID correspondenoe courses. . . 

• In classes 

Ingroups.- 


Subtotal 

Grand total.. 


: Men. 

Women \ 

Total. 

I 

: 1,M2 

1 73 

1 * 

1,009 I 
1,482 

1 

:f,874 

:t,l44 

87 

<4,600 < 

2, SOS 1 

7.105 

ablishment'of the depart- 

! Men. 

Women. ' 

Total 

; 370 

1*23 

493 

: 249 

:t52 : 

61)1 

! 9 

! 

9 

628 

475 1 

i,iai 

59 

31 1 

90 

<49 

88 

1.17 

6 

i i 

' 6 

IM 

119 ' 

23.'( 



1.336 





MASSACHUSETTSr COMMISSION ON EXTENSION COURSES. 
' REOieTRATlON* IN* COURPES. 1MT7-18. 

Botany 21 

Economics 49 

Education 81 

EhgUA ! f>80 

Fine arts . 30 

French*. 114 

Geography Ufe 

Geolog}* 40 


German 

a-1 

History » 

103 

Internal ioitaf law . . , 

18 

Music •. 

' 7t 

Spanish . 


Zoolog\* 

17 

Total- - 

1.34;) 


8ipce the establish men t> of the cdmmission in l9l0 the number ot coursop 
each year sind the registration^ have been as follows; « 


given 


♦- 

CeuTsesi. 

Refti'- 

tratlon. 


Regis- . 
t'our.Hev. t ration. 

In 1910-11; 

16 

863 

In 1915-16 

-* 24 1.M4 

In 1911-12..., 

17 

1,150 

In 1916-17 

21 1.436 

In 19)2-13 

....... 21 

1,060 

In 1917-18 

29 1,345 

In 1913-14 

19 

1,127 

In 1918-19.. 


In 1914-15.... 

24 

1.309 




REED COLLEGE, EXTENSION DIVISION. 
TOTAL ATTENDANCE. 

Inl91X-12 3,3«0 InT915-16 

In 1012-13. 6,577 Inl91fr*17 

;rnl91»-14 11,288 In 1917-18 

lnlM4-15 13.M7 . 





17.158 
48,060 
27, 412 
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In extension lectures 88 courses have been given. Extension courses are open to 
everybody in Portland. Nineteen courses were given in seven different.plseee in 
1917-18. t 

INDIANA UNIV.EESmf. EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Regiet^tions, Bureau of coBrespondebce study, 1912-1919 * i, 519 

Hoursnf credit earned by correepdndeuce 8tud^l917-l8 310 

Hours of credit earned by correspondence etudy^T5l8-19 354 

Tourses completed b^ students in Englisli, French, journalism, political % 

science, and 15 other departments or subjects 811 

< 'lass instruction, 1918-19:. 

Students in Indianapolis center, first senJestor 425 

Students in Indianapolis center, second semester * 3^ 


Total. 


795 


Students in Fort Wayne center, first semeeter, 1917-18 179 

Students in Fort Wayne center ..second semester 246 


Total. 


Total, 1918-19, second semester 

Students in classes at New Castle and 11 otlier cities, 1918-19 

Public welfare sei^dce, 1918-19: 

Children tested 

Attendance at Red (^roaslaiBtitutGS and chapter courses 

Scliools enrolled in discussion loague . 

Approximate attendance at league contests 

Approximate attendance at lectures arranged by speakers* bureau- 

Lecture series and institutes, attePd^ce 

Welfare and art exhibits circulated (29), number of exhibitions. . . 

Package libraries and club study outlines supplied 

Number of lantern slides lent 

Approximate attendance 

lnforraationa*W)i41etm8 published (10), copies distributed 


425 

3il 

273 

100,000 * 
250 

175 . 

i8,o(r^ 

25.000 
UOO 

158 

1,969 

19,067 

27,600 

30.000 


ONiVEBam OF WlSCONSINr EXTENSION DIVISION. 


Correspondence enrollments, 1910- i918 12 923 

Package libraries lent> 19J7-18 g gg3 

Retiuesta for information answered by Municipal Reference Bureau,. 1916- 

i',494 

(^ties serx’^ed by Municipal Reference Bureau i2g 

Registration 4n classes for poetgr^uate medical instruction, 1918 247 

I^tures by faculty members, 1917-18 ■ ; , 551 

July 1, 1918, to May 1, 1919. 

< Correspondence and class Instruction, total enrollinent. May 1, 1919 43,413 

l>ectur^, concerts, etc., 1917-18, attendance 451, 700 

Visu^ instruction, esti^ted attendance. .* .* ; 1, 932, 000. 

Individuals served by package library service. . i . . , i 169, 671 

Attendance at readjustment institutes and conferences. . T 11, 366 

Number of requests for information answered by information depar^ent. . . 2, 116 

15844^20 5 
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Chabt 2.— WstflbutioDof pttoka^ Ubnu^ serrlw for the UamiuiD 1914-1916. The Unlvenlty of Wl»* 
oonsln, Uoiveralty Extonalon Division, Dep«ittD«t of Debetln* ukI PubHc Discussion. 

^rpiono/fon.-"Koch spotreprosenUl to 60 pednges lent. In iSdtles over OOptcke^ces were lent.” 

Number of podojelibreries lent In biennium 1914 -lM 6 ^ U ,!36 

Number of pecloge libraries lent in biennium 1912-1914 !...!!!"'! o' 570 

Niunber of package libraries tent in past 7 years 24 ' 113 

Increase in the number of packa«ei tent during the biennium over the preceding biennium was 4,606, or 
68 per cent. Number of packages lent in the past Wennlum was 46 per cent of the total lent In seven yean, 
Packages jrere sent out at an average rate of 18 a day during 1914-1910. 
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rHART 3 — Koociroilit or direct servloe In eduo>itioiial lantero slides end motioD'^plcture films, 191V191 d. 
Vniir(%rKity of Wisconsin, The University Eztensbn DivisUm, Bureau of Visual Instmction. 

Eiplanaijtm,^ WhUe ipoUy slide service; bhel «po/s, film servioe. Spots represent schools and othiT 
or^nieatit^. Numbers IndicaU sets of slides or reels of film, July 1, 1915, to July 1, 1916. R«pres<'nt 
Btfvfoe to 280 different plaoes, 486 or^itfitlotis; 69,625 slides, 1,499 reels of Aim shown. (These figures are 
gross — the totab of frequent relendings.) 

. WHAT Tins SRRVtCt WOULD HAVE COST IF RKNTtD. 

on an averege Qiimraerdal charge of 5 cents each for .‘•IidM,^1.50 a reel for films. 

^914-191 5: 

43,676 slides at 5 cents each 12, 194 

470 reeb of film, at $1.50 each .‘v T 05 

Iili^5-I916:^ 

^9,623 slides at 5 cents each 4,481 

L499 leeb of film, at 91 .50 2, 248 


9,628 










DIRECTORY OF GENERAL EXTENSION SERVICES.* 

The following list of itistitutions and extension activities is fairly 
complete and approximately accurate. The information was obtainotl 
from catalogues, annoimcements, and correspondence. 

Since this bulletin is concerned chiefly with university extension, 
no attempt was made in compiling the directory to include all the 
agricultural colleges and the normal schools. 

Imtilutiom and exUntion 


State, ItutltutiQn, place, oflioerlii 
charge. 


Activities. 


Remarks. 




Alabama: Uplversltr of Alabama, 
Univeralty. J. B. Thomas, director 
extension divlslOQ. 

Aiiiona: University of Arltona, 
Tucson, F. O. Lockwood, director 
extension dl vision. 

Arkansas: University of Arkanaaa, 
Fayette\'iHe, B. C. Riley, director 
gener^ extettsicn division. 


Oalifomia: University of ('allfomla, 
Berkeley, L. J. Rlcnaxdson, dlrec* 
tor exteosloQ division. 

Oalifomia: Humboldt State Normal, ! 
Areata, N. B. Van litatre, princl- ' 


Extension lecturee, debating and ; $10,000 appropriation for ex- 
public discussion. ' pansiem, 1919. 


Organ! ted 
1919. 


Organited 1914-13. 




lifomia: Junior College, Rlvet- 
• sjde, A, O. Paul, director of exten* 
Sion. 

Colorado: University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Loran I>. Osborn, direc- 
tor extension division. 




Colorado: University of Denver, 
Unlversitv Park, D. E. Phillips, 
director of extension ooU^. 

Ctdorado: Colorado State Tear hen 
udl^, Oreeiey. 

. Colorado: Colorado State Normal 
School, Ounnlson, Orant Rutland, 
acting president. 

Delaware:' Delaware College, New- 
ark, E. V. Vaughan, chairman 
committee on extension. 

District of OoJumbla; George Wash- 
ington University, Wasnlngton, 
w. K. Collier, president. 

District of Columbia: Howard Uni- 
▼errity (colored), Washington, 

L Bh pDitee, president. 

University of Florida, 
— I, A. A. Murphree, pres- 

VioHd^ Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Eaward 
CauadJ. pneident. 

Oeoigla: Unlvemlty of Georgia, 
AtSans, D. C. Barrow, president. 

Oflor^^ State Nornial. Schotd^ 

> The direotory U a revision of a 
■ Seesucoeedlng pages for fuller 
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Lectures, correspondenoe study, 
general information service, field 
work bv bureau ofmlnea, debate 
ing ana nubile discussion. 

Correspooaenoestudy, dab study, 
class study, lectures, concerts, 
visual Instmotion. package li- 
braries, community Institutes, 
general Information, news sen - 
icc. A 

Class instruction, lectures, public j 
discussion and club service, mu- ' 
mol pal reference, general mfor- , 
mation, visual Instrurtlon. I 
Corrospondence l.istructlon do- j Orgamtod 1917. 
partment, service of field super- j 
vision. 

Extensioarlasses, lectures r 


1012, reorganized 


Organited 

1913. 


1906, reorganited 


Correspoi.Jenco Instruction, doss 
Instntction, vocational Instrur- 
tloa, lootiues, vlstial instruction, 
comrouruty welfare, business 
• and commercial development, 
library service, municipal refer- 
ence imUic«Uons. 

Extension classes and leetttres for 
teaches, discussion, and /iub 
ser\*lc6. 

Correspondence study, group 
study courses, instltutee, reed- 
ing circles, surveys. 

Group study, correspondence 
study, reading circles, rural 
demonstration. 

Extension lectures, movable house 
economics schools, service bu- 
reau, evening classes. 

Extension leoturcs, classes 


Cornrai^dhdence study. 


Conforoncos, lectures, cocTos{>ont]- 
'Cnoe study, employment biu^i, 
debating, Institutes. 

ConfMpeooes, lectures, correspond- 
e^K study, employment bureau, 
debating, institutes. « 

Lectures, oisousslon service, insti- 
tutes, conferences. 

CorTeoi^denoe study 


Organized 1912; rooi>eratcs 
with two otberBtate inslilti- 
tlons. 


Extension college, supjKwted 
by liulloa Iocs. 

Coo|H’rates with university and 
normal school. 

Cooperates with iimvoraity and 
teachers’ college. 


Double soflsloDs to aocommo- 
date Government employees. 


$.'}6,000 appropriated by legisla- 
ture in 1910. 


mimeognpb bulletin prepared by J. J. Hchllober. 
tabulation of acUxiUet of State unlveraity extension slices. 
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Stete, institution, place, offic^rin 
charge. 


Idaho: University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, E. H. Lindley, presld^t. 


Idaho: Stale Normal School, Albion, 
(i. A. A vlin^ principal. 

Idaho: State NOTinal School, Lewis- 
ton, O M. Eliiol, prlttcipal. 

Illino' University of Illinois, It- 
bari.., E. J. James, president. 

Illinois: Knox College, Oalesburg, 
J. L. McConaughy, president. 

Illinois: University of (Tbicago, 

Chicago, II. F. Mallory, secretary 
extension division: t). W. Cald- 
well, dean of Unlv«^ty College, 
Illinois: Bradl^ Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, T. C. Burgess, presi- 
dent. 

IltinoLs: Western liUnols State Nor- 
mal School, Macomb. 

Indiana: Indiana University, 

Bloomington. L .1. Pellljobn, di- 
rector extensioB di'dsion. 


Indiana: Butler College, Indian- 
apolis, J. W. Putnam, dlrectorex- 
tenslon courses. 

Indiana: Oosben College, (lOshcn. 

Iowa: Unlvorslly of Iowa, Iowa 
City, O, *E. KiLngman, oireclor 
extension divtilnn. 


Iowa: Iowa State College, .Vmos, 
R. A. Pearson, president. 


Iowa: Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, J. C. McUlade, direc- 
tor extension division. 

Iowa: l)os Moines College, Des 

Moines, J. A. Earl, president. 

Iowa: Drake University, DcsMolne!<, 
A. Holmes, president. 

Kansas: Uiuvenlty of Kansas, 

Lawrence, H. O, Inghani) director 
extension division. 


Kansas; State NormalSohool, Em- 
poria, O. W. Saber, director exten- 
sion divlslQB. 

Kansas: State Agricultural CoUege, 
Manhattan, ,W. M. Jardlne, preai- 
dent. - 

Kansas: Ottawa University, Ot- 
tawa, B. £, Price, presldeni. 

Kentucky: UnlveivUy of Ken- 

tucky. Laxlngton, Wellington 
PatrioV, <Unotor McteOilonmvl- 
Mon. 


j Correspondence studv, lectures, 
I visual Instnictiooi package It- 
brartes, puUte-^brusslon, gen- 
eral InformaMn^'el&ie sen 

1 (ciTcspoodence study 


Correspondence courses 

.\(|visory service in community 
problems, engineering short 
courses, movable schools, lec- 
tures. 

lectured; debate and discussion. . . 

Correspondei^ courses, extension 
classes; oomerences; publlcleo- 
tures. 

Extension classes 


Classes, Institutes, teacher place- 
ment. 

Correspondence study, class In- 
struction, extension lectures, 
conterences, public discussion, 
package libraries, general infor- 
mation, community insUtutee, 
visual Instruction, surveys and 
investigations: wetAre service; 
publications. 

Classes ■ 


Correspondence courses. 

Municipal service, tnistness serv- 
ice, public dlscussioo , educa- 
tional service, visual imitructioD, 
child wetlsro work, public health 
service, patriotic league, corre- 
spondence study, conferences, 
pubUcstions. 

engineering extension, vocational 
courses, tecbnlcaHI inst4tutes, 
trade courses, bureau of techni- 
cal service, correspondence 
study, exten^n classes, visual 
instruction. 

flludy centers. Institutes, exten- 
sion summer schools, lehturea, 
concerts, lantern sUdee. 

City oxleosion classes, homo study 
by oorrespondence. 

11 omo-fltudy courses 


Correspondence study, package 
libraiies, club service, geneml 
information, lectures, concerts, 
municipal reference, child wel- 
fare work, visual Instruction, 
short courses, Institutes, confer- 
ences . 

Appointments^, educational meas- 
urements.oorrsapo^dence study, 
lecturcla,visuall^'rucUon,^«^v• 
Ice bureaus, 

Reading oouraes, vocational 
oourses, home^tndy service. 

Assistance in debating and dlscta- 
tion. L ‘ 

Correspondence stud y , short 

oouraes in engmewtitf , lectures 
and institutes, pubfio dlscus- 
■lon, package Ubrartes, ohibterv- 
ioe, general inforaapMon, wel- 
fare aervioe, otaai InsUuouon in 


Remarks. 


Extension division organised 
1914-15; at present the work 
has 'been partially discontin- 
ued because of Insuflkaent 
funds. 


Organised^ 1899; offers 450 
oourses in 40 different uib- 
lects. 


Center ot&cee in TndlanapoBai 
and Fort Wayne. Organ- 
ised 1912: reorganixed 1914. 


Organised 1913. 


Organised 1906, reorganised 
1913. Ten-day oourses held 
In six cities. 


Organised 1909. 


Organized 1914. 


W ork done in addition to reg- 
ular agricultural extensUm. 


Organiiod I9l7-1A 
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THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION/MOVEMilNT. 
In$tilutions ansljxteiuion activitien- — Coutinued. 


1 


• St ati'.i mti tuUcm, jilftcr, offltT r i n 

* fh»r?e. 


AcUvUirs. 


I 


Kentucky: Berea CoUege, Uerre, 

V. E. Veu^hn, supcrin lent leu t 
extension departmeut. 

Louisiana: Tuane Universiiy, New 
Orleans, 3. A. Lyon, choirmaii 
committee on extension. 

Louisiana: Ixiulsiana State Normal 
School, Natcbltoohes, director ex- 
tension deporlmant 

U^e: i’uiversity of Maine, wrono, 
K. J. Alev, urusideni. 

Maryland: Jofms Hopkins 1‘ntver- 
slty, Baltimore, E. S. Buchner, di- 
rector of extension. 

Karyiand: Maryland State CoUeee, 
Collwe Park, Thomas B. Sy- 
momis, dlredor general extension 
service. 

Massachusetts: SUle board of edu- 
cation, Boston, J. A. Moyer, direc- 
tor depatment of university ex- 
tension. 

Massachusetts: Commission on ex- 
unsioD oourseti, Cambridge, J. A. 
Ropes, chairman of the commis- 
sion, 

Ma^husetla: Harvard Univer- 

sity, Cambridge, J, A , Hopes, dean 
of School of Arts and Bdences, 


Massachusetts: Lowell Institute 
Cambridge, Prof, Charles F, Park, 
Ma^busetts: Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, Huger Elliot, super- 
visor of educational work, Bostem, 
Massachusetts: Franklin Union, 
Boston, Walter B. Russel, diiector 
Massachusetts: Simmons College 
Boston, ^ ’ 

Massachusetts: Boston University, 
Bost^, Prof. A, U, Rice, director, 
Massachusetts; School for Social 
Workers, Boston, Prof. J. R 
Brackett, director. 

MassachusetU: Ixiwell Textile 

School, Lowell. 

Massachusetts; Massachusetts State 
Normal School, North Adams. 
Ma^husetU: Connecticut Valley 
Collies, Amherst, (‘harles W 
Hobbs, executive secretary 


Massachusetts: \\1Uianf^ College, 
North Adams, L Freeman Hdl 
superlntsadent. 

Michigan: University of Mlchljran 
Ann Arbor, W. f). Hend^ 
director exteauhn dlvlston. 


Michigan; Mlohlgan College of Mines, 
Hougbtoo. 

MIc^iOT^State NomJal College, 

MtoiesoU: UnlTersUy of Minnesota, 
MjaneapoHa. R. R. Price, director, 
MttemioD dlvistco. 


Lectures and demonstrations, 
travoling libraries, ruUgious 
work. 

Extenskm classes, work in agri- 
I culture and homo economics. 

Employment, institutes, advice 
to teachers, extra-mural classes, 
correspondence study. 

Corresponddhcc study, assistance 
<n debating. 

; Extonsion classes bi oducattun; 

( biutness economy aud technical 
subjects given in evening 
classes; visual Instruction. 

CorresMiulaoce study, assistance 
in debating, package libraries, 
lectures. 

Extension classes, oorrespondence 
study, information .service, sur- 
veys. 

ExteuslOD oliisses; courses carry 
credit toward the degrceof asso- 
ciate in arts. The commJ.ssion 
cooperate.s in the adminlstra- 
tion of tboschqplof social work. 

Conducts summer school of arts 
and sciences, shares in work of 

.commission on extension 
courses, ofTers degree of associate 
In arts, idves extension courses 
in medloDc, 

Free evening lectures and exten- 
sk)p classes, 

I^ectures on art , . 


Re*mark.s- 


Eveni n g and Saturday extension 
classea In technical subJecU, 

Extension classes. 

Extension classes in coU^e sub- 
jects. 

L^tures on social and community 
subjects. 

Evening classes bearing dlrectty 
uiK>n their daily work for those 
employed in textile industries. 
Correepondenoe study. 

Extension classes, mal ily in colle- 
giate subjects. 


Extension classes , 


<■ roflit courses for teachers 
given lirst in 1*J(W: si>ecial 
classes huve )>oeu held siuce 
l.SW), 

Organized 

Esiablishod 


Established 1910; the oommis- 
sioii reprosenls 10 iuslUu- 
tions. 


Kcorganliwi 1910, admission of 
special students is rogiuded 
as a branch of extension 
work. 


Lmuna and class instrucUon, 
vbual instruotioo, public speak- 
ing and debating, Ubrary service, 
packaM Itbraiies, conbrences, 
school service, museusi exteo- 
s^, municiw referenoe, ad- 
visory and other s^ce in pub- 
lic hejath, sngbMering, etc. 

Exuaudoa iMtures 


I classes, oomspondenoe 

' ComspmdeaMte inttraoUoii, elsss 
f lutructo, short oourMs, muni- 

I institutes, debating, conununlty 
I <»t«ranJoth«r^fcrt«rTW 


'Amherest, International Y, M, 
C, A ., Massachusetts Agricui- 
tural CDlleee. Holyoke Col- 
lege, NortmUid Schools and 
Smith College, In c*ooperation 
with the Massachusetts 
Board of Education,- 


Organised tsit. 




ReotganiMd 1913 , 


\ovada: Unlversiiy of Nevada, i 
Reno, W. K. Clark, prudent. 

New Jersey: Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, C. H. Elliot, director I 
extenskm courses. 

New Mexico: University of New i 
Mexico, Albuquerque, D, R. Boyd J 
f president. 
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Slate. rnstitnUoii. plmr. offuf rin 


ActiviU(-, 


Remarks 


Mla^pippi; Unlverj^ltv of Mississippi. Extension (‘oumes. leoturee 
Universuy, J. N. 1‘owers, chan* 


t vllor, 

Mis.sissinpi: Mcssissipi'^i Afa'ietillnrul 
and Mechanical Ooilege, AKricul- i 
turttl CoUepe. F. 1'. <• nines, direc- 
tor service bureau. j 

MLs.souri: Universitv of MLs,sonri, ' 
(■olumbla.C H. Williams, director ' 
extension division. > 

Missouri: SUte Normal School, Cape ' 
(.'irardeau, W. S. lieormoni, prin- I 
cipal. 

•Missouri: Washington tTniversUy, ' 
rtt. lA)uis, F. IV. Shipley, director I 
extension courses. 

Montana: University of Montana | 
Missoula, K. 0. Sisson, president, I 

j 

Mraiiana: Montana State School of I 
Mines, Butte, C. H. Bowman, ' 
president. 

Nebraska: University of Nebraska I 
Lincoln, A. A. Reed, director [ 
extenaioD dlvlaioo. i 

I 


Correspondence studv. general in- 
formation. visual ' instmetion, 
package libraries. 

Conjspondeace study, class in- 
struetko, lectures and iet'iure 
courses, tyoeum service, public 
information service, package 
libraries, engineering extension. 

Correspond enceVourses, extension 
center, courses and public lee- 
tures, school swioe bureau. 

Courses In business, technli^l and 
othef subjects, lectures. 

Correspondence study, clas.'; in- 
stnictioo, lectures and lecitue 
courses, lyoeum semce, public 
Information .servitw, package li- 
braries, engineering extension. 

Correspondence courses 


In ntlditltm to agrlCultuml ex- 
tension. / 


Organized I9i«, rconranized 
1913. .^hool of Social Work 

at St. I.ouis, 


Organized 1910, reorganized 
1913. 


New Mexico: New Mexioo Normal ' 
University, East Las Vegas,’ F. H. ( 
H. Roberts, principal. [ 

New York: Unlverwiy of the Stale 
of New York, Albany, W. R 
W atson .chief of division of educa- 
tional extension: A W. Abrams, 
chief of division OMrlsuallnstruc- 

tlOD. 

New York: Columbia Unlvertity, 
New York, J. C. Egbert, director 
extension teaching. 

New York: Syracuse University. 
Syractise. M. Elwood Smith, di- 
rector extenslfHi courses. 

New York: University of Rochester, 
Roohester, P. B. Gilbert, director 
40(tensloD ooursee. 
tKew Ymk: Sute College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, R. H. KirUand, chair- 
man, oommlttee on exUnston 
courses. 

New York: Brooklyn Polyteehnlo 
Institute,. Brooklyn; Charles A. 
CrsM , dlreetcr axiraslon courses. 
New York: Adalphl Goliege, Brook- 
lyn, Mary Clarke, secretary e«- 
tenaloo courses. 

Y^: College of the City of 
Ne*f York, director 


Correspondence , study, class in- 
struction, lectures, debatlug and 
public discussion, general Infor- 
mattoD, welfare service, visual 
instruction, community drama 
service, professional .sendee, 
Red Cross work. 

Library, chib, and debate service, 
special mining school and classes; 
short courses. •• 

Lectures, extension cluses, special 
courses for teacherlT assistance 
in debating and pnblii' 
sion. 

Correspondence study, lec(ure.«, 
extension teaching, debaUng and 
public discussion, general infor- 
mation, surveys and Investign- 
lions.sugfi^tlveaid (ocominunl- 
ties, exhibiUt, conferences, In- 
stitutes. 

Correspon<lence studv. . . 


I 


Organized 1909. 


Reorganized 1912. 


Lecture outlines, traveling m>ra- 
ries, reading clraes, dnh study, 
lantern slides, pictures. 

% 

Extension classes in New Yor'k 
aud elsewhere, lectiues, Insti- 
tutes, home study. 

, . \ 

Lectures, eveolnk classes, exun- 
slon w«rk in fnrestiy and land- 
scape gardening, exhibits, dem- 
ODStratiens. 

Extension classes 


Reorganized 1919. 


Extension classes, special courses 
for teachers. 

Extension classesr afternoon and 
evening classes. 

ExtenMen ctasMS Evening Masses.. 
I^xy^oq classea.. < 


Organized 1901, reorganized 
1910; special courses offered 
by School of Practical Arts 
Of Teachers College. 
Department of Forest ExUbi- 
8)00 organized In 1913. 


Ofgantzed 1911. 
Organized 191& ' 
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State, Institution, pUrc, offli'cr 1 u 
fharpe. 


Aetl^ lliOH 


Remarks . 


New York! New York ITnlversltv. 
New York, James E. lyouph, 
dean. 

New York; Union College, Schonec* 
tady, Charles A. Richmond, presi- 
dent. 

North Carolina: UnlveTSitj of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, U R ^M1• 
son, director extension division. 


North Carolina: Kortli CaroHna Nor- 
mal and indnstflal (’ollese, 
Greensboro, Mary M. Potty, 
chairman extension work. 

North irakota: Unlverslly of North i 
Uakota, Grand Forks, A, II. 
Yodor, director o.x tension divi- 
sion. 

Ohio; Miami University, Oxford, 
R. M. Hughes, president. 

Ohio; Ohio University, Athens, 
William E. MeVey, director ex- 
tension work. 

Ohio: i3||lversity of Akron, Akron, 
II , mr Bimra'ona, director com- 
mittee on extension. 

Ohio: Cleveland School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ambrose T>. Suhiie, 
dean. 

Ohio; University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, E. L. Talbert, dlriic- 
tor extension work. 

Ohio; Stale Normal College, Kent, 
J. E. Mctlilvery, principal. 

Ohio: Toledo University, Toledo, 
A. M. Stowe, president. 

Ohio: Denl.son U nl vend ty , Oran Wile, 
C. W. Chamberlain, president. 

Ohio: Marietta College, Marietta, 
J. B. MacMillan, prendent. 

Oklahoma: Unlveraty of Oklahoma, 

^Norman. J. W. Scroggs, director 
extension division. 


Oregon: University of Oregon, 

Eugene, John A. Almack, direc- 
tor extension division. 


Oregon: Reed College, Portland, 
w^, T. Foater, president. 

Penn.sylvaaia: University of P«ni\- 
svlvanla, Philadelphia, R. V. 
Smith, provost. 

Penn.sylvania; University of Pitts- 
burgn, Pittsburgh, J. H. Kelley, 
director extension oiviaion. 


Pennsylvania: Drexal Institute, 

Philadelphia, HolUs Godtray, 
prealdenl. 

PanosTlvanla: Carntfde Institute of 
Teohnologv, PtttsDv^, A. A. 
namarschng, preaidant. 
PannaylvaiUa: Lehl^ University, 
I Bathtahem, Paroy Hughaa, dirao- 
i tor extantlon eooraaa. 


Kxtensfon classw. publlc-heaUh 
corresjmnilence study. ! 

Exten.sjon cla.s.ves 


Corrospondencestudy.lectu res, de- 
bate and daclamation, surveys, 
municipal reference, advisory 
school Servian, Institutes, special 
bulletin series, visual Instruc- 
tion. 

Lectures, club service, advlsorv 
service, commercial cosTBspond- 
ence coursea. 

Correspondwjce study, publicity 
and inf(»7natlon, mub service, 
package llbrarlee, debate and 
deciamatlop, lectures, lyoeum 
service, visual Inslructlon. 

Extension classes, teachers’ con- 
fM^nces, loan of slides, labora- 
tory material. 

Extension classes, trav^lng libra- 
ries. 

Extension class«i , coop«ation wi th 
city authorities, lecture courses. 

Extension classes 


Evening classes, cooperative 
courses in engineering, munici- 
pal reference service, home 
economics serWee. 

Extension courses 


Research, laboratory, and other 
service to the city. 

Extension classes and lectures 

Extension classes 


Correspondencestudy, class study, 
lectures, public dwiiwdon and 
debate, general information, 
mtinldpal reference, traveling 
libraries, public welfare servloe, 
visual InsmH^on. 

CorrespondenMufitudy, class stddy , 
lectures, reading drcles, visual 
Instruction, oommunltv mu.str, 
child welfare, nubile Informa- 
tion. public discussion, other 
public service. 

E.x tension lectures r 


Extension claases In Onance and 
commerce, special courses for 

' teachers. 

Correspondence study, class in- 
stnictlon, lectures, publii. dis. 
russJon, debate, general Infbr* 
mation,nackag«lH>rariea, visual 
Instruction, business develop- 
ment, oomraunlty center, and 
other weltere work. 

Bxtttisloa classes in domeatlc arts 
and science and phyfioat train- 
ing, cooperation with lndlls^ 
tries. 

Extension ctaases. night school 
and afternoon classea in bust* 
neas subjects, social work^te. 

E veningextenslon dtatses at Betf 
lehem and other fiMoa. 


Extra-mural division opened 

im. 


Organized 1911. 


Organized 1001, committee on 
university extension. 


Organized 1010, work confined 
largely to southeastern Ohio. 

Cooperation in testing, home 
(iomonstratlon, playground 
work. 

Cooperation with Western Re- 
serve University and other 
local Institutions. 


I'iepartment of exteoMon teach- 
ing. 

Admits “extension students” 
for noncredit work. 


Organized 1906 , reorganized 
1913 . 


Evening Rcho<^of Accounts 
and iGnanoe, T. J. Grayson, 
director- 
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stair, livslltu;.ion. plikor, ofTupr in 
I’harrr 


Aftlviiics Uomarks, 


Kxtonslon lpcturo.% dirbatinc, mr- . Or^atiixod I90i(. 
rospondencp, and evptiiiiK ! 
courses, apprentic« 5w;hiM)ls. 


Uocture courses, extension clasiw's.l OrKaniiw! 1W>7. 


l^ennsylvania: Pennsylvania State 
(’i>Il(^e. StateColle*:e J. T. Marsh- 
man, director lilwrai arts exten- 
sion: R. L. Sackott, director en- 
clneoring. 

Rhode Island: Brown University, 
Providence, W. F. Jacobs, director 
university extension. 

Rhode Island: Rhode Island Slate 
(^ollesje, Kingston, H. Edwards, 
pro'jldcnt. 

South Carolina: University of South 
('arotlna, Columhla, J.' O. Van 
Meter, director oxteiLsion depart- 
ment. 


South Carolina: Winthrop Collcire, 
Rock Hill, David B. Johnson, 

■ president. 

South Dakota: University of South 
Dakota, VormilioD, J. C Tjaden, 
' acting director. « 

Tennessee: University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Charles fe. Ferris, dean 
in charge extension division. 
Tennessee: Peab^y College for 

Teachers, NashWlle, R. W. 8al- 
vidge.in charge of extension. 
Texas: University ol Texas, Austin, 
F. D. Shurter, director extension 
division. 


Texas; Howard Payne rolle+re, 
Brownwood, J. A. Tolman, prc-si- 
doiil. 

Texas: Baylor University, Waco, 
Dula Place, chairman extension 
committee. 

Texas: Bouthwestom Univorsity, 

Uoorgetown, C. M, Bishop, presi- 
dent. 

Texas: Westminster College, Tohu- 
arana, J. ('. W'llllams, president. 

l^tah: University of Utah, Salt 

I^jAeClly, F. \V. Reynolds, direc- 
tor extension division . 


Virginia: University of Virginia, 

' ('Imrlottesville, ('.0. MapbU, di- 
rector of extension work . , 

Vermont: University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Ouy V. Benton, presi- 
dent. 

West Virginia: University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, L. E.-UIH, 
director extension divlstoD. 


Washington: University of Wash- 
■ 1 ngton, Seattle, Edwi n A , StaH, dl- 
' rector oxtonsion division. 


AVashington: Washington State 

College, Pullman, F. F. Nalder, 
director general extension. 

Washington: State Normal School, 
Bellingham, \G. W. Mash, prtnei- 
pal- 


Ilmne study courses. 


(,'orrespondence study, class work, 
debating, pockace lihraric'^. 
niral sociology, lectures, general 
welfare, assistance in teachec'<' 
mootings, etc., comparative erf' 
glnooring courses. 

Doctiires, demonstrations, com- 
munity entertainment. 

E xtension classes, corrwiKmdence 
work, visual instruction, debat- 
ing, package llhrarles, loctnres. 

!>octures, debating, v isual instruc- 
tion. 

(’orrespondence courses, lectures. . 


CorresiKmde nee study , group study 
courses, class instruction, pack- 
age libraries, lectures, short 
courses, general information, 
visual instruction, debating, 
sctuMil .service, welfare service. 

PorrcsiH) ndence courses 


do. 


CorrofliKindence study 


,do 

Correspondence study, extension 
classo.^, lectures ami entertain- 
ments, general information, de- 
bating and disctiaslon, visuaI 
instruction, InsUtiites, health 
Work and other welfare sen ice. 

T-ectures, dohatlng, package I!- 
’* breries, mRfitlns, appointments, 
high school quarterly) visual 
Instruction. , 

Courses for teachers, school con- 
' ferencea, lectures, special exten- 
sion classes on demand, 

Correspondence study, exten.slon 
credit courses In variou.s centers 
of the Btato: school of good 
roads, conferences, visual In- 
struction. 

Corresiwndence study, class in- 
struction, lectures, general Infor-* 
mation, debate and discussion, 
package libraries, oonferences. 
surveys, medical clinics ana 
welfare work. 

Debating and public discussion, 
borne economtos extenslou. 

Decturoa, correspondence study, 
extenMon oUmes, advisory work. 


i 

' organtced HKH. 

i 


Reorganired 1918-19. 




Organised 1913-U. 

’ V. 


Reorganlccd 1918, 

Organixed 1912. 

General extension division 
organised 1919. ^ 
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InsUtuthn anti ejctension activitiat — ('oiuinu< <l. 


state, institution, platt*, Oflurrln 
charge 


At*tivlU«*s 


/ 


llomnrks 


Wtsconsl II : I- niversitv of W isconsin , 
Madison, W, H. l/ighty, actiiu; 
dean extension division. 


Wlaconsin: Roloil C«illpj;e, T^nUiit, 
Dean G. 1.. C oUio^ chalnnan cuin~ 
initteo on oxion.^nii, 

Wisconsin: Manim-tle I'liivorviiy, 
Milwaukee. K. AtkiiiMUi, (111111. 
W^omiiie: l^iivcr.sily of Wyominn, 
Litrainie, H t‘, Daie, diri'ctor of ! 
eorre^o ndenev si nd y . ' ! 


(’orrwqxmdouce .study, class in- 
struction, lycetim service, debat- 
tnf! aiid discussion, packaiio 
libraries, visual instruction, 
cominunity instituteii, heallli 
instruction, and olh(v welfare j 
woVk . 1 

Bxtrnsiou clod's**.'; 


....do 

('orr(*simndence courses, lectures, > 
extension classes, traveUni! U- '■ 
brarios, Konoral information 


ornaniied InW, r('(irvamzeii 
190i\. 


U(,'o^^:ani7.('d ioii)>n.'odciit .. 

instnictimi 








NOTES ON STATE UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS.* 

Tlie following statement, with notes, is intended to give a buief 
ffurv'ey of both the organization and the tY|)es of activities of each 
of the extension divisions in State universities. 

'Fho classification 'into departments and bureaus and the groui> 
ing ,of activities correspond in most cases to announcenicnts and 
catalopies published by each . institution. In some cases the list 
of activities does not correspond with the actual plan as followed in 
1918-19, because several divisions have recently reorganized, and 
also because war-time service and later readjustments changed to 
some degree the normal process of extension work. 

In order to avoid excessive repetition ^it was found necessary to 
condense greatly the di^criptions of the divisions^ services and to 
omit many minor items. - ^ 

Statements are given for 28 State universities. Several others 
which have extension organization are not included, either because 
their activities are comparatively dimited, as in the < aso of South 
Carolina, pr because they are not yet definitely projected and devel- 
oped, as in the case of the newly organized division at the I 'niversity 
of West Virginia. 

In order to afford opportunity for coraj)arison with State univer- 
sity systems, descriptions.'*' are included of Columbia University, 
the Massachusetts systems of extension, the University of Chicago! 
and the Mississippi service bureau. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 

Correspondence in st ruction.— Tho 8ubjert« tau^jhl include a^Tirulture;/* architecture. 
a.stronomy, botany, education; history, philoeophy. Si)iiii8h, e(c. ‘ Two l>T>e8 of 
coureca are offered— formal and informal, credit and noncredit (xmrw^. ' 

Extension lectures.— These are uaually given without cost to the <.‘omm unity, though 
Komotimea the expenses of the speaker are met by the local comihit/ee. 

Public disewmon.— The department offers service to schotds, club?; and other 
organiKutions interested in debate antf^ublic discusahin. Considerable material 
is available and may be secured on req^st. 

General information wrvia,— Inquiries o J public questions are answered by the 
department. 

, NOTES. 

The work is being reorganized (i919) and will bo considerably expanded As in 
the case of several institutions, the University of Arizona evuducts some extension 
work through other departments than that of extension. The bureau of mines does 
field work, conducts safety campaigns, offers first-aid and mine-rescue ceurses, cir- 
culates motion-picture films, and gives an information service on mining problems. 

— — ^ ^ — — — 1 - - - - ■■ 

» These Tiotas aro based on tables preperad by J. J. SchUoher and Incorporated in a mimeograpb bullelln, 

“ OeocraJ Extansioii Work Dona by Universities and Colleges In the United States/' by the dlvi- 

Sion of eduoaUon^ extensloo, May, 1919. Supplementary matter has been added to the tables, and a 
oonsider^hts ntfmo^ of have, been made. ' 
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. XTNIVEBSIT7 OF ABKAKSAS, BXTSKSION DIVISION. 

EXTENSION TBACHINO SERVICE. 

* * ' 

Corrttpond^ct ttitdy , — Some courses available are for university credit; others, 
such as directed reading courses covering practically the s%me ground, are not given 
for ci;pdit 

Cfu6 Biudy, — Opportunity for study and reading is offered-, particularly to teachers * 
and club women. Upon request, a course of reading is outlined and a textbook 

• sel^ted; also several reference boolts are indicated, together with a. full list of refer- 
ences and suggested topics for papere and reports. Courses in education, literature, 
social science, hygiene, economics, political science, and agriculture are offered. 

CUm i^udy , — This department is 8Uper\dsed by members of the faculty, (Uasses 
usually meet at night. ' ' 

ExUn$ion lectures and lyceum courses: — These are suited for programs of women’s 
clubs, businees men’s lei^ee, institutes, conventions, commencement exercises and 
holiday programs. 

The extensiDn division acts as a clearing house for concert companies, assisting 
communities to secure lyceum coiureee. 

PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICE, 

Lantern slides 'and Jilrris, — Sets' of slides, many of them accompani^ by lecture 
outlines, are furnished free except for transportation charges. A partial list is in the 
catalogue. Films and phonograph retcords are also fumisbed. ^ 

^ >Pa£h 9 ^ libraries, — Packages of material for papers and debates on agricultural and 
piesentr^y questions. State high school debating league. Plays and recitation 
materials. 

Convnunity Two and three day programs, consisting of lectures, demon- 

strations, exhibits, conferences, and entertainment, a^' held in town^ and cities’^ 
^ Tbein^tutes are designed to reach the various urban groups and deal with community 
problems. The genenU extension division, in conjunction with the agriculture 
extension, holds “Fanners' Chautauquas,” laoting from one to three days. 

Otneral irJomuUum. — rnformation on science, engineering, education, literature, 
or art is lurmsKed tree to individuals, civic societiee, and public boards. 

' The general extension division works in cloee cooperation with the agricultural 
extension division. A well-developed press and publicity service is maintained. 

t 



TTVIVSBSrrT^OF OAUFOHNIA, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

' Ciasy inftructum.-^For.d and towns, courses are offered when a sufficient num- 
ber of studentl^^dhn be secured for the same subjects: A list of these oourm is given 
in special tfnnounbements. A special list is issued for southern Caliiorpia. Summer 
«clasM are given;in San Francisco and Oakland. , » '' 

Gorretpondenct^ instrtiction . — Special busmeas courses are offered. Among other 
courses given are mtisic, sewing, miiy^nery, edud^ion, and playground work, oral and 
dental hygiene, art appreciation, history, poUticar science, journalism, foreign Ian-, 
gpsge^ te^nical sabjects, secretarial training. 

Bwedu^leetur^,r--ia series 0^6 or 12- lot oiganisations, or communities. 
Printed ootiinee acoomptnp. the lectures^ »]hrbfettional lecturers and musical com* 

^ pd^^iks.arealrofuri^ /" * ^ i . 

Eurem qf public d^ueusnm.--rThe JtHireau prombtes discussion, of public questions 
Mut mfjfltir in oiganixia^i^w ctniducting debating clubs and discussion centers. « 

Tlib bnrosu pablirifes ^leiins an4 cooperates with the State and county libraries 
In nconiffiendiiw materiid. " It cbhdocts 4s IhOar^olastic Public Speak^ Lesgtis 
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Bureau of municipal rffcrenee,~-^^e bureau acta as a clearing house for inquiries 
and information on municipal affairs, and maintains collections of books, -public 
documents, etc., on problems of city government and administration. It iff allied 
Mith the Leagu4 of California Municipalities. . ^ 

Bureau of general inforniation. — t'he inquiries received, of f^hatever nature, are 
referred to various departments or individuals of the faculty. 

Visual trwfTTxcfion.— The department collects and circulates large numbers of 
slides, films, and exhibits, and sends them in rotation to the public schools and to 
citizens. * • . 

* NOTES. ' * 

1 Three main offices are, maintained at Berkeley, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 
besides centers at San Die^, Santa Barbara,' Fresno, Sacramento, Ked Bluff, and 
Kureka. Emphasis is placed on class, correspondence work and lectures. 

During the war and in 1919, the division has been partially reorganized. The 
bureau of public discussion has been temporarily discontinued. v 

T7WIVBBSITY OP COLOBADO, BXraNSIOii DIVISION. 

DKPARTMKNT 07 INSTROCTION.* 


Bureau of correspondency iTisfrucfion.— Work is given iiv*^condary subjects, voca- 
tional subjects, and subjects of university grade; credit is given for the last two. 

Class instruction . — ^This is conducted unde^ university fSistructors, local instructors 
or leaders from the claves. There is a list of courses given in the extension announce- 
ment. 

Bureau pf ifocofionol instruction . — The bureau organizes classes among dndustrial 
groups, and combines certain welfare ;Evturee with the instruction for coal mineia, 
workers in sugar factories, etc. 

•nKPARfilENT or PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Lectures and^jfisual instrtiction . — Lectures are given by university professors and 
others, both single lectures and courses. Stereoptican slides are sent out in circuits 
to the public i^ools for the purpose of supplementing by visual means the ro^ular 
classroam instruction. 

Business and commercial Businen surveys afe made to determine 

busineeb and trade activities and possibilities in Colorado communities. Businev^ 
sh^ courses are conducted for the purpose of giving businev men new scientihc 
knowledge of businev and commeree. Cooperative work is undertaken with com- 
mercial clubs. Buainen correspondence study courses and classes are* given t<x 
more focmat instruction. . » , 

/n/ormofi^and library-exUrmon servia.— Books, magazinv, and .package librariv 
are sent oht to high pchoots, clubs, and individuals for use in public discussiona, 
debate, ^‘d for general information. Qeneral-information service is^also 'afforded. 

Buteau gf m^sMcipakrtfertnce.^K municipal reference bureau i/maintained for the 
purpose of furnishing information and suggestions to the munidpal governments ol 
the State. ^ • 

, Pubhootums.^Oeneral uniy^ty extensiotf pu^ications and pamphlets are 
written bymembeisof the uni vMty faculty. ^ , 

Communi^ toe(/ar« oeftvitiv mid mfertntes , — Preliminary surveys are made ol 
c^inmuniiy needs, followed by an inkitute of three mr four dkys’. duration, partic- 
ipated in by upivetsily mmt local speaker and members of the State wdlare oom* 

^ mitsions, In the work in them communities, the eeoretary cd the welfotb 

bureau actoii a general dvi^ubCfot^ - . V 
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ITN^VSBJ^Y OF F^BIDA, EXTBKdION DIVISION. 

Tlie following is a copy of u portion of the bill introduo^ in the Florida l^islature 
appropriating money Jor univerBity extension:* » 

‘*Sbctiox 1. The State^ board of control is -hereby empowered and directed to 
extend the outside work of the educational institutions. tinder its direction into all 
fields of human endeavor wnich. in its judgment, will best accomplish the objects 
herein expressed . 

*fSEC. 2. It shall be the duty of the board of control to gather information on all 
subjects useful to the people of Florida, and to carry it to them in ways that will 
help them most in the shortest time; to spread knowledge among them by taking it 
to'them in an attractive way; to stimulate thought'and^enohurage every 'movement 
among the people for their mutual improvement. * \ 

3. To carry «ui the provisions of this act, tli# board of control is hereby 
empowered to enlarge the worY now* done by the extension divisions^of the Univertdty^ 
of Florida :\nd the State College for Women, as it may from time to time deem ad- 
visable, and to employ all needful persons and appliances curry on tlie work ir^the 
•most efficient manner. 

“Sbc. 4^ It dial 1 be the duly of the board vf control to seek <uit, among all the 
schools of Florida, every student who may by nature have u sjxx'ial aptitude and 
genius for some one branch of learning, and to encourage him in the prosecution of 
the study of that branch, to the end that he may l>ecorae an expert and a leader in 
that subject.*’ 

UNIVEESITT OF IDAHO, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Conespondmcr study and forestry rorrespom/cncc.— (\mrses for credit are given; 
courses to aid in preparation for teachers’ certificates; classes for clubs and study 
'•groups, (correspondence courses in forestry are offered. 

Lectures.— Ivectures are conducted by members of the faculty. 

Padutge libraries . — Package libraries are-sent* out by the general university librar>-. ' 

The university caulogue of 1919 states that at present tlie work of university ^ex- 
tension is devoid mainly to service in agriculture ^xtenaiou. 

TTNlVKEglTY OF ILLINOIS, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

“Extension work has not been organized as a separate administrative unit in the 
University of IHipoiB. .Several departments, however,- have initiate activities, 
both on the campus and in the State at large^which serve to make soine facilities 
of fhe University available to groups of mature persons who a^.engaged in various in- 
dustrie^imd ptofettions.*’ ’ 

The separate aerWee ** known as agricultural gollegp extension off era courses in 
the principlee and methods of bxtension* work, condudfe eltension enterprises that 
do not de^ with technickt subjects, and cooperates with othen deptutments in pro- 
jeoting their work in the State.” 

The department of ceramic engineering cooperates with the clay . and allied indus- 
tries b)T offmng annually a two weeks’ industrial course for those who liave not the 
Ume or the tirepm^tion requited for acadexmc studies. * 

(’ o rre ^ popdenpe work is done in home economics and .club study. Requests lor 
infornuitjij^ on food, planning of the house, feeding of children^ prepaz^on c^^pica 
MW answered by the home economics department. 

^ movable schools, one or two weeks pf Instmtion by one 

SifJtDimiM ^ i , -i ,r.' 

fTSr O m budfM Items sm p. lOi. 


tram tbs estalpw o( tbs rnlvmltT of Abnols, ^ 
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Similar gervic# is given to various organizations, academies, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
chambers of commerce, civic leagues, library associations, woman’s clubs. 

. THE UNIvEBSITT OF CHICAGO. 

Corrapondence Utidy dfparlmmt.— The department ^offers 450 courses for credit in 
40 different subjects. During the past 27 years it has re^hed 21,000 persons, it 
has atudentfi in every State. 

cr)%r.— The univeraity mrintains separate offices and claflsroom.s in* 
the dowTi-town section of Chicago. A large number of daasee are conducted on 
busmees subjects and in tlie arts and sciences. 

American insiUutf of wcrcc/ fi/mifurr.— The institute is a deimrtment of the uni- 
versity. As an organization it antedates the university by 10 years. It was incorpo- 
rated in the university in 1905. It conducts all nonresident and biblical work. It 
offers the following; Outline Bible-study courses; the work of the ministers’, guild; 
traveling libraries; survey courses for Sunday-sciioo! teaoliers; home-reading rourses| 
advanced corresi>ondence courses; publications. 

INDIANA UNlVEKSmr, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

EITENftioV TEA CHINO SERVICE. 

Bureau o/oorr«po7wima tiudy.~- CViurees are listed in extension announcement. 
Several hundred courses are open to any i>erwms in the State. Academic require^ 
ments are exacted. 

poM tTMtruef ion. —Two ^nters are supported in Indiana, one at 1 ndiana]K>lis and 
one at Fort Wayne. Special announcements give the lists of courses offei^. Credit 
and noncredih^urses are given. Classes in special and practical subjeotsHfe offered. 
Classes are given on demand, in smaller cities of the Sute, undoa certain condition?. 

£xUns%ou Extension le<.’iuree are generally assigned to the members ef 

the university faculty. Specialists from other States are also secured for phert lec- 
ture tours. 

PUBUC WELFARE SERVICE. 

Public con/fTcncei.— Public conferences are given ^ welfare and educational sub- 
jects. State conferences have been held on histor^ teaching in secondary schools', 
education^ measurements, taxation, and play And recreation. The proceedings are 
published in bulletins. * • , 

Bwwuo/pxihlicducuf^ department offers service to debating societies, 

dvic clubs, and litetary clubs: Package libraries and bibliographies are, furnished 
on preeentHday questions. It -conducts a> Sute High School Discussion l^eague, 
cooperatively, on current subjects. 

Package iiirarttt.-Beeidee paefakge Ubrariw, oAliiics for reining clubs m sup. 
plied. Special service is given upon receipt of requests for information which can 
not be met by rej^lar package library and bibliography eetyice. ' , . 

Bureau o/vi9ualin$truction, --The bureau lends lantern slides and motion-picture 
films on academic and welfare subject^. It also lends eihibita of pictures, printe, 
photographs, and framed original painUngs. Topical exhibits on the following sub^ 
jectahay^l^n . circulated: Health, visiting nursett, pure milk, housing, play and ' 
recr^tfon, school surveya, parent-teacher aotiviUee. and child welfa^ Ptegrams 
and exhibits are offe^ on public welfare. 

pun>eyiatulinvettigatum*.—^^ «Mducted to eecure d«t* neccMary for 
* ;inMlIieent community* nctiMjin cool>6mtl^ with bo4rdg of educ*tio4; chamb^n. df ' 
- ” comnif^, civic aodetiea, etc. In ndditioiblnveetifiitioM u« made of epedal coni.’* . 
‘“y’ problem#, BUeh M markets in amalljitie#, an(|Lcooperativ-e retail deUv'i^.^' 


8ST THB XTKiVEBSmr KTBKSI6K MOVBICBKT* 

Ommimity cCTiteri.—AaeiBtanc© ia given in orgwuring centers. Gener*! service 
Buppiemente center programs with lectures, slides, etc. ^ 

Community ^HuU$.—PtQ^rmB oi lectures, conferences, exlubita, demonstratioiu 
on community problems (generally a three days’ program) are held in small cities, 
upon request. About 8 to 10 each year are held. 

Pufc/icotionj.— Twelve bulletins are issued annually, on such subjects as traini^ 
for dtixenahip, town beautification, etc. Also, there are printed a number of c^-- 
cularB on general welfare subjects and special subjects. 


NOTE. 

Several lines of special work, such as the promotion of community centers and 
parent-teacher aseociaUone. are supported. Child-welfare work is done in coopera- 
tion with the SUte boards and agencies like the lied Cross, the State child-welfare 
committee, and local clubs. 

UNIVE RSITY OF IOWA, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

PUsilC AFFAIRS. 


Bureau of public adminwfro/ion.*— The bureau deals directly with problems of 
government and administration, especially with reference to (1) municipal adminis- 
tration, (2) township admudstration, (3) county administration, and (4) State 
administration of Iowa. • ^ 

Rttr^ou ©/ municipal informoixoTi. — The bureau is designed to be of service in 
handling all the phases of city, town, or village J^fe in Iowa. 

BuTMuo/sociaf tw!//ar(!.--The bureau cooperateJ^th charity organizations, eocUI 
centers, and all other agencies havmg for their aim the social betterment of com- 
munitiw. The bureau has made a number of surveys in the larger cities of lows, 
dealing with consthictive charity. Survey smvice can be secured by commercial 
dube, philanthropic agencies, or boards of supervisors. 

Btmnmodminwfrafion.---Seryice through business institutes and by^ means of 
single lectures. ytssisUnce is given in fields of business management, bu^ees organ- 
ization, buftiness surveys, salesmanship, and accounting service. 

' DehaUng and public ipeoKn^.— High schools aijs given direct aid by correspondence, 
posonid interviews, and special bulletins. 

PuSfic/ieaWi.-rWork in public health is being carried on in cooperation with the 
American Red Cross. Classes in personal hygiene and Home care of the sick are 
organized and taught in any locality upon request fmm any chapter. 

EAicatianal service service has been chiefly concerned with the following 

. -types of work: 

1. Fostering the use of educational t^|^«nd scalw. Moot of the standard tests 
ai(d scales are kept in stock and sold fit cost. Comparable ^ulto are available in 
. many of these tests, and the bureau assists in the* interpretation of results obtained 
^ and in planning remedial measuree. * 

*2« Statewide surveys have been made in the subjects of writing, arithmetic, and 


spelling 




t 3» On invitation of the superintendent and school bowd a 'Survey of the school 
will be made au4 recommendations rendered. This senrice 




: hto Ibei^- given to a numbed of communities d 


ig^e past two years. 

L Coo^tive studies.- The bureau is a cen^rS^ncy for the coordination and* 
$C^tion #CM$>entive studies of s^ucatipnsl problems lying in the generel survey 

^ and jpripcip^ COTcerang^ 


^ ^ ' .. ^ ^ — ■ f V .. — _ - * — , 

■ ^uj^d^lnlpriiiaUi^ and latfely wl^ 
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Lantem^Ude tmiw — A br^ge number of lantem^Udee especially made for lowi 
schools have been prepared These slides are dinded into sets containing from 50 
to 100 slides, each set being accompanied by a complete descriptive lecture. 

Child welfare, A child-welfare exhibit earn be secured by any organization interested 
in this phase of social welfare. 

/rcdurra.— These are pro\dde<l for the community in accordance v\ ith*Rj)e< ial arrange- 
ments made by the extension division. 

Package library scriicc.— For high schools and similar institutions; for busineea men. 

CorrespondeTice University credit is given under certain conditions. 

Patriotic league, —ThiB is distinct from the educational servdee. Bibliographies 
on the questions of the day, witli suggestions as to how these can be handled in the 
various high-school activities. At present the league has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 22,000 high-school students. 

NOTES. \ 

Conferences are held on municipal aifairs, school supervision, organization atfd ‘ 
administration, child welfare, and vo<.‘ational e<lucation. There are conferences of 
bwa newspaper rnen, commenial club stK-rcUries, publitr heal^ officials, and religw 
ioufl workecB. * . . » 

Special work in recreation is done; e. g., training camp for camp-fire girls and 
training camp for scoutmasters. 

The extension division has couducted a number of Hhort courses in retailing for the 
Iowa State Retail .^^.dation. Programs cover such topics as tho following; Profit- 
able business publicity, the community infiuences that shape business, etc. 


UNIVBESrTY OP KANSAS, EXTENSION DIVISION. ^ 

Department of corrnpondence study.— The department offers ifstruction in pre- 
paraloiy subjects and in vocational subjects, and also gives instruction of university 
grade. 

Deparlmeni of general in/ormution.— The department fumishee package libraries, 
prepares outlines of study for clubs, supplies material for debate, gives information 
on matters of general interest, recommends and furnishes plays and recitations, sup- 
plies lectures, commencement speakers, and concert companies. 

DepoHment of municipal reference . — SuppUee information oiv municipal matters to 
officials and others. 

Department of c/fi’W icf//arr. —Assists schools; parents, and organizations in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of the child. ■ > * 

NOTES. 

The division also conducts merchants’ short courses and ftve-day programs of 
classes and locturoe on merchandising problems. 

The diviaion has developed a considerable visual instruction service, lending both 
slides and motion-picture films. 

Tho division organizes regular extension classes in <lifferent cities in 
These classes are conducted for university credit and for credit toward Certificates of 
vocational training. ’ ^ 

Du^g the war the division conducted war conferences and community inetitutea 
and ^ured speakers on w'ar topics. 


\ 
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ITMIVSBSrrT OF KBNTUCKTj DBPABTMBNT OF TJNiVBRSrrT 

EXTBMSIOM. 


Bureau of cotretpmdenu ttudy,— Regular univeraity Btudics may be taken for cr^dH. 
Preparatory coiUBee are also offered. The bureau furaishee study outlines and othW 
asaiatanc^ to clubs and individuals, . ’ . . 

Burcouo/fcdurw,— The university offers, through the bureau, lectures singly or in 
eeriee; speakers for institutes; commencement addressee; lectures for spe<dal pur- 
pMjsee, including Americanization, 

' Bureau of debating and public rf«ct«rion,^Tho bureau supplies subjects ^r debates, 
with ^bibliographies, facts, and arguments on special subjects, guides, reports, and 
bulletins. The bureau fosters discussion by civic organizations, maintains pack^e* 
library service, and cooperates with the department of public speaking in holding 
State debating contests, 

-Bureau of general infonncdion and welfare,— The activities fall along the following 
lines: 

1. Clearing house for inquiries, 

2. Reports dn special subjects. ^ ^ 

3. Information on social conditions, municipal problems, etc. 

4. Assistance in community dramatics. 

' The division of university extension was definitely organize<l in 1919. Previously 
extension work was conducted by a faculty committee. 

KAS8ACHUSBTTS BOARD OF BDDCAXION, DBPABTMBNT OF 
UNIVERSITY BXTEN8IOM. 


. Cormpemdenjof irufruction,— Academic courses are given as well as many special 
practical courses, such as retail salesmanship, household management, plan reading 
and estimating, safety engineering, civics for naturalization. Most courses contain 
20 asBignments or lessons. Shorter courses of 10 assignments have been successfully 
used.' 

Clou imtructian. — Subjects are taught by the usual class method in centers in 
different parts of Massachusetts. No tuition fees ore charged. 

Special tn/orniofion service.— In the department of university extension experts in ’ 
a variety of subjects are employed as instructors. Thus there is available for students 
a wide range of expert information, in case on arrangement is provided to 
promptly and easily within reach of individuals. Such an arrangement hast^Kn 
provided, and there are indications that, as this service becomes generally kno^-n, 
it will be widely used. , • ' 

Throu^ its information service the department offers to answer or give expert 
opinion on any reasonable question that falls within its regular fields of study, namely, 
mechanics, mathematics, engineering, English^ Spanish, French, civics, economics, 
history, buainesB administration, household econtmice, education. 

Pu&fioafums.-/The department publishes bulletins six times a year. They are of 
. two kinds: Announcements of courses, and pamphlets to give pormanent and readily 
' osidde fdrm to educational material of special significance. 




OOiaOSSTON on; EXTENSION OOtTESES, OAKBBIDOE, 
XASBAUaV SETTS. . ^ 

« The commission represents the* following 10 educational institutions: nar\'ard 
^ Univmty, Tufts College, Maasachusetts In^itute Technology, Boston College, 
BoeUm Univendty, MuMum of Fiiie Arts, Wellesley College, Simmons College, Mas: 
^^aMdldeetU Board of Ediia^ion ,:echMl committee of the Cily of Bc^n , Courses of 
''coBege,.credii are by cqU^^;pro{es^, Students n^ust meet^cdll^ r^u^ 
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Toursefl carry credit toward tlw degree of associate of arts at Harvard, Badcliffe, 
Tufts, and AVellcaiey * Vot this^egree. 17 full courseH are required of the student, 
y?hich must includh the equivalent of one f^Il course from each of the following: 

1 . language, literature, fine arts, or music. 

2. ^ Natural sciences. 

History, or political and social sciences. 

•1. Philosophy, or mathematics. 

TJKIVEB8ITY OF^MICHIGAN, EXTENSION DIVISION. * 

The oxtenaion diviaion includes the fo^Uowing 13 bureaus: 

L niversiiy extension counes. — The extension division offers free exteusion lectures. 
•The lectures are arranged in series, according to the; credit plan. A list of these is 
giveil in the Extension announcement. Extension courses are given for credit. 

I isual instruclion.J-The bureau furnishes slides, charts, and films. A list of the 
slides available is published in lhe~.exteneion announcement. « * 

P ublic speaking and debating. — The bureau conducts a high Kchqol debating league. 
Uriefs and data are furnished. 

Library extension service. — Package libraries are lent, together with bibliographiefl. 
Ivoans are made to other libraries; abstracts of articles are drawn'^up; advice and other 
jicrviceds given to iudividualai to civic clubs, and other organisations. 

Extension con/prcnc«.— Conferences on municipal, civic, and health problems are 
held for teachers, librarians, and others. 

Public senrice, department of education. —'The bureau niakes inapectipn of schools,*^ 
conducts school surveys, has a psychological testing service.and a teachers' appoint- 
inent service. 

MuspiiA extension service.— The bureau gives iuformation, lends specimens, and 
publishes bulletins. , • ' > 

.Hunxcipal rcjerence 6 urea u.— Information is supplied on municipal problems arrtl 
government administration. Documents and other material are lent. 

ArchiUclure and civic improjrmfnf.— Educational and advhwry service, including 
lectures and class instruction. 

Landscape design and civic improve me nt.—\.ec\i\res, counsel on city planning, and 
general advice. ^ 

Forestry extension service. — Lectures, advice, and testing of commercial woods. 

Engineering extension sendee. — C'ourses in highway engineering, labotamry servme, 
reports. 

Public health service. —S^crvico of the Pasteur Institute, au(0^dentaMiic ; labor- 
atory and hospital service; lectures. 


“In coQnectiou.with its extension service the i niwersity of Michigan seeks to 
operate, as fax as poaaible, through the avenue of established university channels; it 
seeks to.maket use of such existing university faciliticB as are available. For example, 
its library extension service is carried on through the medium of the regularly organ-. ^ 
ized library sU^; qpeetions relating to municipal affairs are referred to the municipali 
reference bureau; Ihoee touching on foreetry to the. forestry department; extension 
service affecting road improvement and sanitary engineering, to the municipal, high- 
way and sanitary departments of thl Engineering college; matters relating to public 
health, to the medical Befools, and so on. In other words|iNke policy of the Univer^ . 
sity of Michig^ is to render to the peoide of the State> t'hmtigh the medi^of xto 
extension division, the laigeet possible, measure of public service jcoihmeiunuajte wiib . 
the equipment and f^ilitiee of an educated institution of univeraity giide.'^ * * 
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TTKIVSasrrY of hihnbbota, bxtbksiok pivxsion.- 

CorresporuUnce imtruclion. — Courses are offered in collegiate, industrial, and buai- 
ness branches, Courses for credit. 

Clou imtruetion. — Classes are organized in larger cities. C ourses are given forK'redit 
in science, literature, art, business, and 'engineering. 

Short cowrsts. — One and three'Week courses in merchanduing. A one-year course . 
isgiven in business. Outlines of the courses are given in the extension announcement. 

Municipal ujerence 6tir«iu. — Material is collected on city problems. The program 
of tlie League of Minnesota Municipalities is prepared by the bureau, whose secretary 
is editor of its official maga^ne, “Minnesota Municipalities." Conventions are held. 

Lecture and lyceum service. — Single lectures are given, and also lectures in series. 
TKe department has charge of lyceum courses of pof)ular lectures, conreris; and 
'-««tt,tertainments. , 

Vnixcrsiiy weeks. — Six<iay programs of educational lectures and entertainment by 
faculty members, students and prcrfessional mitsicians, designed to present the prin- 
cipal activities of university life. 

Visual iixMlTuction . — The department sends out sete^of slides, each with a syllabus 
or typewritten lecture.' A list is given in the extension announcement. 

Community drama service. — Plays suitable for amateur acting are selected and sent 
out. Advice is given as to costumes and scenery. 

Community ren/«r«.*— Service of aif "organizer for the promotion of wider use of 
schools and of greater town success. Advice, model constitutions, programs, etc. 

Debating and general information bureau. — The bureau conducts a State high-school 
delmting league and prepares bulletins and bibliographies. 

tJNIVEBSITY OF MISSOTTBX* EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Correspondence courses. — College and high-school courses. A list is published 
in the extension announcement. All collegeecoursee count toward graduation. • 

Lecture, courses in extension centers, — Extension lectures are given on special sub- 
. jects pursued at the centers. Lectures are given b^ an instructor, w-ritten papers 
are required, and a final examination is held. If the work is succeesfully done, 
credit is given. 

Loan ofl^ks, — The university library lends books for study in the extension 
. courses and also upon special application to high schools*and individuals. 

Package hfe(*ariM and debhting, — The university^ library and the Missouri State 
library commission send out paclTagce of debating material free of charge^ except 
for transportation. The material covers both sides of given questions and may be 
. retained six w'eeks. The same material when not used in high seboo^ is available 
for clubs and community centera. ^ 

Lantern slides, — The department furnishes to high schools sets of from 20 to 90 
slides free except for transportation. A list is given in the extension anDopoccnient. 

Art The department of art of the university sends out a special collection 

of exhibits to a number of ^e larger schools free except for transportation. 

BulleHns of in/orTnafion.— Bulletins on subjects of general and special interest. 

Municipal rtferer^e hurcau.— The bureau furnishes information to cities' and towns 
of Miseouri on questions relating to civic affairs. Collections of bulletinB and news- 
paper clippings dh various topics, e. g., waterworks, sewers, lighting, paving. . 

School of social economy, Su Louts.— The school has b|[gn placed under the general 
direction of the division of university extension. 'It offers advantages for special 
t, training in sociology' and social welfare work. Teaching anB investigation^, are 
^uhdor tho direct charge of Dr. George B. Man^ld. 
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Cprrcfporwimctf ttudy Coureee are griven through correapondeac© 

in the following departmenta of the coll^ of arte and eciencee: Art, buainesB admin- 
istration. English and-Hterature, Greek, histor)*, home econotaics, journalism. Latin, 
library science, .mathematics, modem languages, psychology, zoology. Credit 
toward graduation is given by the university for correepondence work of collegiate 
rank, but the maximum credit toward a university degree which may be earned by 
f'orrespondence study may not exceed one-half of the credits r(K]uired for graduation 

Depariirnni of jiuhlic lectures . — Lectures are given singly and in series. During 
the war a coifrse of lectures on “Nations of the War” was given in someof the largest 
cities of the State. The extension division supplies lyxeum courses and commence^ 
ment speakers. 4 

Extension courses in connection with the correspondence study department have 
been given in various cities of the State. The instructor lectures every two weeks 
to the class, which in the meantime prepares certain writttm work. 

Bureau pf public iti/ortualion.—The bureau W'as established for the purpose of 
fumishiug Information on all cIa4os of subjects'. Each letter of inquiry is answered 
carefully, and when full informafion is desired, for debates, etc., package Hbrariee 
arc sent out by the university libfar}*. 

At the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, liozemau, through the engineering 
extension service, courses are offered in shop'calculation, drawing, design, electrical 
machinery, heat and steam, interrial-combustion engine, etc. 

• TTNivERsmr OF neIsraska, extension division. 

Correspondence study .—Credit and noncredit courses. ' 

Instruction by lectures. Nearly all the members of the faculty are available Bfl 
^e<iurerB, . - 

Debating and public discussion.— The clopartqjent maintains a loan library of books, 
periodicals, etc., relating to questions of the day. It issues bulletins on social topics 
and keeps in touch by correspondence or personal ^terview with 'civic leagues, 
town councils, library and school boards, business men’s clubs, and high-school 
societies. It also conducts a high-school debating league. 

General information and welfare.— The purpose of the department is to investigate ^ 
problems— artistic; literary, historical, social, industrial, political^ and educational— 
and aIso8pe<’ial problems in government and business, sanitation, lighting, banking. 
Information is given on request. It furnish^ lantern slides and fiUris to high-schooto 
ami educational gatherings. Aid is given in <lramatic art by sending out peisonB 
to drill individuals or grotips, and by supplying apjtropriate selections. ^ 

Red Cross ?cort. -Extension courses are offer^Wmfirst.aid, home nurmng, surgical 
<lrearing, and dietetics. ^ The university aids department , of civilian relief in 
instituting <’hapter courses. ^ 

NOTES. * r 

riitsscs in i-ommerce, engineering, history, and art are organized from time to time 
at Lincoln and Omaha. A byfeau of professional service gives aid to schooj boaida 
and others desiring tq eO(’ure competent professional assistance by securing and tran- 
scribing information regarding vacancies hnd the qualifu-atipne of candidates. 

TTNIVERSITY OF NEVADA. 

The university conducts three schools of mines, at Tonapah, Ely, and Goldfield. . ’ 
They ^ve secondary tndhing in mining and milling subjects. Classes held in 
^ the mbmi^hg and evening to .accomodate shifts dfworkrrien. The univ^ty offem. . , 

a prospeefom’ short course of four wwks’dui^tion, consisting of tec and cii^^o* w '"if§ 

in mincrtilogy, geology., etc. ' I ' 

V ' Ev.-; I 
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UNIVBBBITY OF NBW MEXICO, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Correspondence «i(«fy.-pCorre8pondence study launder the direction of the uiumt- 

sity faculty. . ^ . 

Xec/urM. —Lecturee are, given in eeriefl, witj^syllabi, for study < lubt<, and Hingle 
lef-tures for special groups and general audiences. 

Extension (eocAinj. — In\ cooperation with educational inatiiutioDB conducting' 
continuation and evening schools. 

Debating and public discassion. — Stimulated by State contests, bulletins ( ontainiiiK 
formulated questions tvith briefs and bibliographic, and library loan material. 

General informOlion. — On matters pertaining to education, State and local govern- 
ment, public h^th, civic improvement, and other subjects. 

$urvey$, resewlrhf and investigation. —These are ma<le in fields ami on subjects of* 
community and ptate innportance. 

did.— Aid is given to county, town, and inunicii>al boards, commissions; 
and councils, school boards, commercial clubs, civic and ocdliomic betteruicnt a.'W)- 
ciatiuns. 

£zAiAit<, conferences, and These are held for puhMc information ui)on 

vocational, educational, and social welfare matters. 

TTio division was reorganized in Ifllft, and provision made for exjjansiou of the work 
previously (*onducte<l. 

COLUMBIA TTNIVERSliTT (NEW YORK), EXTENSION TEACHING 

DEPARTMENT. 

The statutes of the university define extension teaching as instruction given by 
■ University officers and under the administrative supervision and control of the uni- 
versity, cither away from the university buildings or at the university, for. the benefit 
of Btudente unable to attend the regular courses of instruction. • 

Courses in extension teaching arc planned for two claasee of students: 
(1) Men and women who can give only a portion of their time to stqdy and who desire 
to punue subjects included in a liberal education of the character and grade of a 
qpUege or profcesional school, but vvithout any reference to an academic degree; (2) 
thoee who look forward to qualifying themaelvea to obtain in the future ac^emic 
recognition involving acceptance of the work which they may satisfactorily complete 
in* extension teaching. , * 

Courses of iratniction.— Under the direction of the university council, courses are 
, offered in extension teaching which count toward the degrees of master of arts ^d 
" doctor of philosophy. Regular courses of instruction are offered in extension teaching 
which, in many instances, are coordinated so as to form at least the first years of colle- 
giate and profeMional work, thus providing in the evening at Momingsido Ileighte, 
and elsewhere, courses in subjects which are generally Iffered in the freshman, sopho- 
more, and junior years of college, so that students may qualify themselves for admi^ 
aion with advanced sUmding to Columbia College and Barnard College or other insti- 
tutions, as candidates for th^ degrees of bachelor of arts and bachelor of science. 

There are also offwed at Momingside HjeightB subjects which are required of studente 
in the -schools of mines, engineefing, and chmnistxy. Evening courses are offer^ 
in aichitecture, leading to a certificate; also evening courses in business; and a series 
of couises intended to equip students for the position of private secretary. 

i s i^y e aJ T c o m se in practical optics is ofiered in cooperation wth department 
y* of phykics £<» the special training of those who expect to become optometrists. 

Teachers' collegs offers in co<^E>eratioD with the department of extension teaching 
^ idxmt 130 tfchidcal courses in the yaiipua fl^ds of pradtical arte, i. e., household arts, 

' . ^ )^e «^ industriri arto^^ training and num|^,Vnd health. In mlny 

instruction the same as thatgivra in the regul^ bla<^ o^.the 
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school of practical arts. In other cases, 8i>ecial classes are orgatiize<I to meet .the 
needs of those desiring instruction in practical arts for use in the home. ^ 

A large number of other courses in varied sul^llBts is given late in the afternoon and 
on Saturday, which repeat those in Ubora4 studies offered in the colleges of the uni- 
versity. Those are given in the same manner and often by tho same instructors as 
the regular courses. In most instances university credit is grantetl. 

Numerous courses are given at various centers. These are either regular ctiurses of 
t ollegiate grade or short lecture courses without academic credit. 

Ucturc-stxxdy courses in certain subjects, forming 15 or 30 lectures alternating with 
^)uiz or conference hours, are given at ^omingside Heights and at centers when 
rt<iuested. 

C'cnters for the stud^ of choral music are maintained at Momingside Heights and 
Hro<.)klyu, and choral concerts are given during the year. The department of exten- 
sion teaching also maintains the institute of arts and sciences. 

Institule^of arts and sciences . — The institute of arts and sciences is the nonacademic 
division of tho department of extension teaching- The aim of the institute is to pn>- 
vide a popular late afternoon and evening program consisting of geriferal lectures and 
events of a cultural nature. 

Tho program is planned for busy men and women. The scope include;? lectures, 
given singly or in seri^ of six, on history, literature, art, music, household arts, science, 
and on current economic and social problems; it comprises also illustrated travel 
lectures, <lramatic recitals, and vocal and instnunental as well as chamber music 
concerts^ 

TheT^gram is subscribed for as a whoje. The annual dues are $10, j>ayable in 
advance, wdlh an enrollment fee of $5, payable only once, provided the enrollment 
does not lapse. 


TTNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

GCTfcraf tn/onmwtVm. -^Literature is lent by the university. Study outline#* on sub- 
jects of general interest. • 

Tnstrwtion by lectures. —Leciurefi for dubs, institutes, etc., on general or technical 
subjects. Popular lectures and lectures for special occasions. 

Correspondence courses . — Credit toward graduation is given for some of the courses. 
Several are offered for the benefit of women’s clubs. ' 

, Debate and d^efamotion.— Bulletins are issued on a number of subjects for debate. 
Ma^al is sent from the university library. The bureau conducts a high-school de^ 
bating union. 

Couruy cootmmic and social suryevs . — ^Bulletins containing results are issued by the 
extension division. * . 


Municipal re/^ence aids.— The bureau studios municipal legislative problems and 
furnishes material bearing on them. 

Educational assistance. The school of education acts as a clearing house for teachers 
and prindpals. • 

Instrtiction in road engineering, --The university holds an annual road institute at 
the university campus, the institute consisting of a week*s session of lialrfiui, discus- 
sions, exhibits, and demonstrations. The bureau issues annual bulletins and circulars 

ITar informalion series,— A list of leaflets and publications is given ipUe univ^sity 
catalogue. 

NOTKs. r 


The university has conducted eAtension work in medical instruction. 

Ptuing 1918-19 the war information aeHes of bulletins was supplemented by war 

inf ormadon leaflets deaii^ with reconstniction problems. - 

extension division- dhr^ coopehition with the ^Federation of Womeh^A -^ ^ 
Clubs, club wdmesj and-^ , ^ 
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the university extension movement. 


The divirion conduct« pjyikage library eervice'on current public queetioM. Itpro- 
vidoH aim) a motion picture film service and aids to community drama. 

f XTNTVBBSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

I. BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL COOrKRATION. 

Cnrrespondtnicf ttudu are given in college and vocational Pul)je<-tH under 
the direction of the university faculty. Credit toward graduation is allowed for one- 
fourth of the course. The catalogue contains a list of the courses offered . 
ZrfctufM.-Lectures are given in series, with syllabi, for study clubs; single le<- 

tures, for special groups and general audiences. , , , 

Concerlj a»id.rfataf».— These afb Dr^ded'for music and culture clubs, and also for 

community lecture and enterTmnjjUsDurses. 

Extension coursts fi>r club courses are organir-ed for the phsipse of cn- 

couraging cultural and vocational education. 

Debating and public discussion— The bureau promotes and directs interest in the 
study and discussion of public questions; selocfcsquestions for discussion and comlpcts 
tlie State*high-school debating league and dei lamation contests. In addition it rec- 
ommends literary material a5d bibliographies for assistance in the preparation of papers 

and speeches. ^ , 

Visual ifistrvrJiov —The buroiiii lends lantern sliden and exhibits. 


1 


II. BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION; 


General in/ormation.-Oenerx] informati.mvjs' offererl concern^ municipal affaws 
and educational matters. Suggestive aid for individuals, school Bokrds, commercial 
clubn, civic and economic betterment aHSt>ciationrt. 
ysws Service is given c<fvering Univeniity activities and the general op- 

portunilien of education. 

Conferetices arui community institutei. —Thei^ are held for .public information upon ^ 
vocational, educational, and Acial welfare mflterH. ^ . 

" Investigation and research. Studies in economics; inve«tigation.H of soc ial and munici- 
pal conditions. , i * on. i* 

. ‘ Library assistance. — Books, pamphlets, magazines, and Hippings lent. The upp i- 

cant provides postage^ J , 

^ The oxtenrion division was reorganized in 1919. 

UNIVERSITY OP OKLAHOMA, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Oepartmeni of public inforynation and welfare.— The department furniehes, informa- 
- tion Irom the university ’a accumulation of material on all subjects pertaimng to 
public welfare. The work of the department is extended through the following 

ifunicipal reference bureau.-The bureau gathers and distributes information con- 
coruingAvater, light, paving, drainage, saniUtion, lire proh^ction, parks, etc. To- 
gether^th the bureau of information of the Oklahoma Municipal League it issues 
a quarterly bulletin, “Oklahoma Municipalities.” 

Commercial reference bureau.— Tho bureau gathers and dissemmates information 
pertaining to business, commerce, manufacturing, markets, etc. ^ 

Bureau of socid{,center develofrment.-Md is given in bringing abouThwmotfy and 
cooperation in communities, and also in rendering democracy more elTicient. ■ 
Public discussion and club service.— Tho bureau promotes and assists dobalmg 
through bulletins on important subjects. The bulletins give 
. and authoritative information on bo^ siies ol ff, question. More than 1(0,000 hrfvo 
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been iwued. Under current-events study, topics are solecte<l for school classes, 
men ’sand women’s clubs. Special bulletins are issued. * 

Iligh-school debating.— nuWeiins, with briefs, bibliographies, and other informa- 
tion. ar4 furnished to high-srhool debating classes. The bureau conducts a State 
higb-school del)ating league. 

I rurelinf^ libraries. 1hirty\1ive rural an<l lifteen tminitd pal traveling lil)raries in 
(•insulation, 

. OTHF.R I»KI'.\UTMKNT^ A.M> lU HKAl S. 

Corresporulence sOidv-— More than 700 courses are offered by the divison These 
may be used extensively to complete the university cV'uirBc 
Extension dosses. — The&e are intemled particularly for teachers in various partsof 
the State. Syllabi and outlines are furnished. 

Extension lectures . — Korty-live lecturers Irorn the faculty arc available. Iiesides 
\ arious musical organizations. Entertainments are provided for Ivceum courses. 
'I'he lectures ahd-entertainraenfeare given free, except for traveling expenses. 

rommunit}/ music bureau.— The department keej^ musical instructors in the field 
who teach for two weeks at a' place and endeavor to organize the musu’aJ resources. 
It has published a collection of about ^ songs, “Oklahoma ' ommunity Songs.” 
about 6,000 copies. , / 

, Deportment of dsual instruction.— Th6 department offers. esi>ecially to rural com- 
munitieSj f>rint(*d illustrated lectures on a variety of suiijocts. Motion pictures cir- 
culated. ^ 

rt'on/frgnc^s.— f^’onferenees have been held at the univerHity on taxation, rural 
• problems, and go.o<l roads. 

Merchonts short courses ha\'e Ihjcui held by the division : also tate contests in music, 
ex tempore speaking,^ and declamation. The deiiartmcnt of general information and 
welfare conducts community institutes and publishes informational bulletins on 
('ommunity welfare. 

tTKIVERSITY OF OREGON, EXTENSION DIVISION. ' 

EXTKNHIO.N TKACH1N*(;. 

Correspondence study. 

Extension classes. — Intensive study class(ts an^ offered. extensi\ e. or general in- 
struction classes (conducted largely by lectures), and also ep(M'ial classes. 

Oregon Teachers' Reading Circle . — Certificates arc offered upon <omi)letion of courses. 

SOCIAL WKLFARK. 

Lectures. — Faculty meml>er8 give a largo numlwir of b*ctures with no extra com- 
pensation. . • 

Visual iristruct ion. — Slides, films, exhibits, mineral et^ts, and microscoj)ic slides. 
General university exhibits- » 

Community music and rframa. —Direct ion and assistauci! is given in the presenta- 
tion of high-echool plays and in high-school mime.. A play-writinf^contest is con- 
diij^ted. ^ 

^ Public discussion and club semes.— The bureau lends package libraries and con- 
ducts a high-echool debating league. Women's clubs and other groups are supplied 
wdth study outlines, reference books, jmd personal instruction. ' 

Red Cross ssmes.— Lectures, exhibits,. .bulleUns, iustitutos, scTyice in civiliau 
relief. - 

Child The Oregon Child Welfare Commission, composed of five members 

of the university faedty, hiu3 arwn^d for a.cluld welfare survey of the State, The . 
copumissipa has organized a psydiopathic . clinic .which exami qhiidlten free 
ph^rge and suggests lines of cor^ctional-treatment k 
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' Public information.— The extension division is the distributing agency for such 

material as the univeTsity is able to gather and to put into usable form for the citi- 

aens of the State. Inquiries are answered by the division staff and rfnivepsity 

profeaeors. ^ 

XmiV^BSITT OF PITTSBUBOH, DIVISION OF T7NIVEBSITY 
^ EXTENSION. 

Gmf/yi ion ifcHon.— Publications. Appointment bureau; the bureau “^on- 

ducts student employment, teacher appointment, and general alumni Appointment. 
General information service. Educational meetings and conventions. Educational 
measurements. v 

Extm-mvral instruction departTnent . — Formal instruction, (’lass instruction is con- 
ducted by the r^ular imiveraity faculty. (/Ourses for credit include a wide range 
of standardized university courses of the same grade as those offered on the campus. 

Correspondence instructioti. Formerly the extenaion division utilized those 
resources available from the University of Chicago. The division has assumed exclu- 
sive control and administradon of this work and offers coUrsee of its own . 

Lectures.— The regular staff of the university is used by this bureau. Single lec- 
tures, with a wide range of subjects, are offered. No university credit is given . 

('Community center. The bureau does work in Americanization, conducts school 
* and social surveys, inv^tigations, research, and gives expert advice on community 
problems. , 

Pu6/ic service departjnent.—lnioTmal instjmetion. Package I.iibrary Bureau. The 
bureau furnishes briefsf bibliographies, and club study programs. In addition to the 
stimulation of debates and literary activities in high sehools, the bureau conducts a 
large debate and littfiiy contest for high-school students on the university campus. 

Visual Bureau. The bureau lends lantern slidefl owned by the university and 
educadonal motion picture films cofitribute<|^by industrial ('oncems or furnished by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

School relations. The bureau has charge of high-sclioul vrisitatiun, interscholastic 
contests, and student welfare. 

BtmneM and commercial development . — Business survoya; business short courses; 
cooperative work with commercial clubs. 


TTNIVEBaiTT OP SOUTH DAKOTA, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Coxrespondervce courses . — The courses are based on textbooks, spocial reports, and 
special referencee furnished by the university library, and on special correspondence 
by the professor giving the course. A final written examination is given. 

^ AkMsion cloMei.—The work is conducted by regular members of the faculty who 
meet extra-mural classes on Friday evenings and Saturdays in various parts ol the 
State. * Claeses are held every four weeks and written work is done in the interior. 
Courses offered in education, sodology, econondcs, fine arts, and languages. 

Department * of visual tntfrucKon.— Slides, films, and ebarta are circulated in the 
> State. 

UNIVEBSTTY OF /TEXAS, EXTENSION DIVISION^ / 


KZTKN8ION TSAOHXNO. 


U'i 


Correspondence tTufnicfion. — Cour^ are given for tiniversity credit, entrance credit, 
preparation for teach^’ examinatira. Cooraes cover many subjects, including busi- 
ness and vocational work. Courses in law are given , without credit., 

Cfroup studV epum.^These are offered for women’s claU, teach^, business men, 
.imidai; inothen’ clubs, literary sbeieties, etc.' . Instruction is given through the 
of im oiitlihed ^urse, the lnMmCt<H‘ keeping in touch through correspondbi^e 


I 
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and peiwnal visits, A reference library ia available. The coartses are n <'ombi nation 
of the correapondence and lecture plaij. 

Extmsion classes. — t'lasaefl not provided for in the reprilur univereity curriculum 
are conducted either by univereity inetnictors or other <’ompetent j>erBonB. 

PUBLIC WELFARE HERVlCt. 


Bureau of home ic«//arr.— Lecturers and demonetrutore attend fairs and county 
fHlucational meetings. “()ne-week schools" arc held fnr women's organ i/.utions. 
bulletins are published. , . * 

Division of in/onruition . — The division turniahes instruction and entertainment bv 
exhibits, slides, %hl EOS, music, etc. It alf*o rirnilaie.s j)ackage libraries ami answers 
retiuests for information. 

Public lectures and publicity . — Information is given on ((uestions of the day, and on 
phases of literature, science, and art. 

Bchool A university interscholastic league has been organized. The 

bureau conducts contests in debate, declamation, spelling, vocational work, and 
athletics. It strives to promote tlie school as a community center, particularly in 
rural districts. It conducts county educational campaigns. Tlte university provides 
two rural specialists for educational i-arapaigns in rura) distri<’ts. 




UNIVBB8ITY OF XITAH, EXTENSION DIVISION, 

Bureau of instruction . — Kxienmon cl asses and correspondence study. Tourses in • 
Imsiness, trades, and industries, mining, and special courses for teachers a^ for 
mothers. Llassee are formed upon the application of 10 people for the same Work. 

B\ircau of public senicr.— i.'ommunity and health institutes are conducted by the 
bureau. Child welfare work is sup|[^'iaed. ('ooperativo work is done with the 
State and National Government in baby-sa\dng campaigns. The jieneral work of the 
bureau covers water supply, sanitation, recreation, playgroundrfTfmblic improvements, ' 
lighting systems, street pavements, libraries,- social conditions and needs, public^ 
accounts. * ' . ' * . 

Visual instruction. — Glides and films circulated in the State. 

fjcneral information service, — The bureau inrites inquiries upon any subject alwut 
which it may l>e supposed to possess information. It disseminates information through 
bfilletins and the press. It conducts a high school del>ating league, 

Lecturesand fn(er/ninmenf«.— The bureau acts as an exchange for lecturers and artists. 

K list of the lectures available is published in the extension announcement. 

Teachers' wnif<!,™With the cooperation of the State board of education and the 
Utah Educational Association, the extension divimon publishes^ ‘The Utah Edu- 
cational Review.” 

Americanization and educational work. — Special lectures,, institutes, training of 
teachers,* vocational instruction. 

tTNIVEBSITY OF VIBOINIA, EXTENSION DIVISION, 

Instruction by lectures. Debate and public discussion, Package'^Hbrarics. Yh- 
ginia high school quarterly. Bureau of publication. Buroaft of appointment. War 
extension service. . 

State Geological i^urvey and Sute Forestry department. These two departments 
<lovote practically all their time to extension work. 

Moonlight schools, medical dispensaries, and rural life t'onferencee are carried 
on by the Y. M. C. A. extension service. ^ The confereiioe is in riinnection with the 
summer school, and ia held for one week. * The proceedings- are published and widely 
distributed. 
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T7NIVBS8ITY OF WA8HINOTON, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

DEPARTMK.NT OP INSTRUCTION. ^ 

jnoTTtspondQict study ia acrademic and non«redit coureeH. 

E:x tension' classes are lield in seven different cities. Evening classes are held at 
the university. 

liF.FMtTMENT OF ( OMMl'NITY hERVK K. 

The bureau of lectures offers me<liral lectures and clinirs.* I,e<’turea.are pfl'ered in 
series, and in courses. 

Bureau of debate and discwis/on.— The l)ureau circulates package lilirariaa, dtihh- 
ographiee, etc. It also issues delating htilletins, containing: outlines of etilijcHls of 
debate. 

^ureau of munici’/>a/ and legislative research . — The bureau colle<’t8 statutes, urdi- 
ilanccs, charters, and other documents. The chief of the bureau is se<’retary and treas- 
urer of the League of WasiiingUui Municipalities which issues a bulletin entitled 
“Washington Municipalities. ’’ , . , 

Bureau of civic development . — The bureau extends advice to ceutors and civic clul®, 
and gives general service to community centers. 

State tax conference. Annual newspaper institutes. Sclcx)l surveys. Mineral 
collections. Educational survev's. General informathui. Publications. Jcturnals, 
bulletins, circulars of information, etc. 


Some extension work not administered 1>\ the extension division is as follows: 
Psychological cUnirs; laboratory examination of children.' The college of mines 
issues bulletins, holds a three mouths’ training session for miners, and does laboratory 
work. 

I 

V^DOTVE^lBmr OP WISCONSIN, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Dejxxrt^it of correspondence study. — Instruction is given by correspondence tmd in 
class groups. .V list of tlie courses offerc'd is given in the extension announcement. 

^ Department of instruction by lectures. — University lectures are given singly and in 
series. In addition are offered concert recitals and reading programs. Institutes, 
conventions, commencements, etc., are provided for. 

Department of debating and public discussion. — Hulletins, with facts, arguments, and 
selections of bibliographical character, are available on a number of questions. Pack- 
age, libraries, new'spaper clippings, documents, puhlications. Study outlines and 
programs for clubs. Assistance in the wTi ting of essays, themes, and orations. . 

Department of general information and welfare, — This department constitutee a clear- 
ing house through which inquiries on general matters are given attention. Various 
methods of disseminating information are utilized, including publication of nontcK’h- 
nical reports and the employment of experts for welfare w'ork in local communities. 

Other activities suporv'ised or conducttxi by this department are community insti- 
tutes, social service institutes, special conferences, vocational institutes, exhibits, 
community center promotion, service to civic and commercial clubs. 

Bureau of municipal ref&cnce. — The hur^u collects and furnishes technical infor- 
mation on all subjects of organization and administration and other problems. 

Municipal and sanitary engineering scrricf, — Assistance is given communities in the 
solution of proMemS'of munici^l and sanitary engineering, , 

Bureau of community music and rfroma.— The bureau offers the service of a leader 
..for orgaoiiation of community choruses, dramatic clubs, lectures, etc. It prepares 
•cHool and comra'unity programs, organizes literary and musical contests, lends phono- 
- gru>h records, and gives other assistance. , j 
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ffeallh x'^truction bureau.— The bureau conducts a news healt^i ser\'ice, cooperates 
with Stale Iwards in health propaganda, assists in training public health nurses, 
publishes nontechnical bulletins on health subjects. 

Bureau of imtmciicm . — The bureau makes studies of materials and methods 

of illustrative teaching. It collects, produces, and distributes lantern slides, raoti^ 
inctures, and other materials for use by schools and organizations. 

Slides and films are lent in circuits, especially among schools. In addition, Service 
is given to schools and civic organizations not in circuits. During the year 1017-18 
nearly 42,000 lantern slides on more than 250 subjects and ,5lt),000 feet of motion- 
picture film on 175 subjects were available to borrowers. Seven circuits were estab- 
lished for 21 weeks in succession. 

1 n 191K-19 the avTiilable stock of slides was greatly increased and the number of hims 
maele available for lending was nearly doubled. The bureau secured and put in cir- 
culation many slides and films on war emergency, patriotism, I^ed Cross, food conser-* 
ration, and other timely subjects. The number of horrowers increased greall>'*over 
the period 1914-1916. In the biennium of 1916-1918 there was a growth of over 70 per 
cent in tlie number of slides sent out and nearly 250 per cent in tlie number of films 
lent. 

Bureau of postgraduate medical mstn/raoTj.— Six-day routes of in.*^|!^('ti6n are given 
to physicians by lecture and clinic, ('ourses were held in nine different citif'S in 
^ 1918-io. 

NOTK8. 

Thediv’ision c'onducUa press^erv'iee, w'hieh sends a weekly bulletin to 4(X) Wisconsin 
newspapers. 

Tho university lias established a chair of .\iuericanization, and the extension 
division cooperates wdth tho professor in charge of the work. 

Much of the local work is administered through six districts witfi resident staff 
officers in the following cities; Milwaukee, Oshkosh, La Crosse, Superior, Wausau, 
and Lau Claire. 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Divmem of corrtipondtnce study . — ('redit cour8t*s are given under limited conditions. 
.Noncredit courses are alscx offered. Courses are given in accounting, agriculture, 
ihIu cation, engineering, home economics, etc. 

Traveling libraries . — Traveling libraries are lent to individuals and oiganizations. 
They consist of 20 6r more books of fiction, history, science, tra^Tl, etc. 

Leetnre courses and xiniversxty centers . — Lecture <X)ursofl are arranged free except for 
expenses. Courses are offered in literature, education, political science, etc. Com- 
binations of class, correspondence, and dub study are held in different centers of the 
State. The comers are under the direction of local leaders, and tho work is supervised 
by university professors. 

Gmeral i»/oanaf?V)».— lnquiri<.*a received (lirougb the mail on spei iul and general 
subjects are answered through the division by Bpecialista in the various university 
departments. 


' • . .-v - .I-V ^ 
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GENERAL EXTENSION IN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

Several agricultural colleges are developing general extension 
service in addition to agricultural extension. Tliis is the case in 
Mississippi, Maryland, and Maine, where general extension has not 
been estabhshed heretofore. In Washington the State college at 
Pullman has obtained legislative appropriation for general extension. 
Doubtless the agricultural college will divide the field of work witl/ ^ 
the University of Wushii^ton. 

The Mississippi Agricultural ajid Mechanical College maintains, 
.besides the cooperative extension division, a "service bureau/’ or 
‘‘extramural division of the college work.” . . 

* The service bureau is a branch of the Agric\»hural and Mechanical Col- 

lege which seeks to expand into the broadest i> 08 al>|e field the varied activities of 
the institution. To this end the bureau'cndeavorp to act (1) as a clearing house to 
make available for the whole Slate the valuable information accumulate by the 
agencies of investigation and research which are j>arts of the college; (2) to extend 
^ * through the department of correspondence study the exact knowledge imparted by 
^tho department of collegiate instruction; (3) to offer through the package librariti 
to schools, clybs, and other organiaations, and interested individuals, the resources 
of compact and accurate libraries on a host of preeent'-day topics of the moment; (4) ' 

. to collect and to lend, through the department of \isual instruction, both slides and 
films of an educational nature; (5) to fmper\Tse the agricultural work and the publicit) 

, department.* 

Thi dej^tmeni of conespondtnee study offers courses in agricultural engineering, i 
astronomy, chemistry, civics, dairy husbandry, education. English, home economics, 
poultry husbandry, public discourse, biianess law, etc. ^ j 

The gerwrfil information serviee disseminates information both through newapapers i 
and by correspondence. “It invites requests for any land of material w*hich has 
relation to the economic, socia], intellectual, or religious life of the people.” 

Visual instruction , — The department lends slide sets on subjects in agriculture, 
“industry, patriotism, and general culture,” and reels of motion picture's on similar 
subjects. 

The package library departtnent Jende packages on o\Tr 300 eiflijecu “of interest to 
IKudents^ educational or civic topics.” 

^ Excerpt from aaalogito ot UteBianippi Agiioultural and Uechanical CoUege, 191& 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF EXTENSION WORK.* 


Tile following discussion is based upon i(»plios to a questionnaire 
addressed to the directors of 29 loading extension divisions in the 
<'ountr}^ Replies were received from 24 institutions. Tliev are the 
extension divisions of the State Universities of Arizona, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, .^uth Dakota, Texas, 
I Hah, Washington, and Wisconsin, the University of Pittsburgh, 
Columbia University, Ohio University, the State Teachers'- Colleges of 
Colorado and Iowa, and the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

The information contained in ^e replies shows a very considerable 
variety of organization and administrative procedure, certain load- 
ing tendencies, and many loi^al ])eculiarities. . 

H ELATION OK EXTENSION WORK TO TII E^NI V KRSITY. 

'Hu* position mt«t rommonly oa'iipiofl by the exieiiHinn diviaion is one roordinate 
with the Bchoolf* or oolleges of the university. This in tnie in Kansas, Missouri, 
Oregon, Indiana, Texas, IMttsbnrgh, Utah, and The extension di\asion 

of Wisc'onsin is ranked as a coordinate college, ^ith a dean and facnlty. In Minne- 
sota it occupies a position between a department and a »<'hool, in Columbia and <^1- 
orado one similar to a school ; in Michigan it is coordinate vdlh the deyiartinents and 
schools. It is on the same level as a deportment in Ar^.ona, Iowa Teachers’ College, 
and Ohio University. It represents the extension activities of the various depart- 
ments and schools in Washington, Iowa, and North ('.arolina. It cooperates wit h the 
dopartmente in ('alifomia. 

llie management of the extension division is usually indopendont 
of the faculty, tliough a partial exception is regularly made in the case 
of regulations pertaining to extension work donp for credit. The 
management is subject to a committee of the faculty for the deU^r- 
raination or rccoEj|BiWidation of polfcic's in Washington, Missouri, 
Colorado Teucliers’ College, California, aiid Arizqnn, and cooperates 
with an advisory committee in North Carolina. In Colorado it is 
independent, but subject to fin advisory committee of the senate in 
such matters as credits, standards, and general interests. 

The director of extensioQ. work, together with the associate directorB aud heads 
of bureaua, are geoerally ranked as members of the faculty, even when they do not 
teach in the university. In some cases they are also listed separately (Minnesota, 

1 This chapter is coadonsed from the mimeograpb buUettp on tbo samo subject, pr^pered by Dr. J. J. 
Schllchcr, issued by the DlvisJdh ot^ducatlona] Extensian, March, 1919. A few minor cfain^ have 
been made and additions InoorporaCed. For farther troatiDeDt ofhertaln phases of ontanisation, aw *'C)aa 
Extension Work in the Universities and CoUegin of the U. 6.,'’ by A. J. Klein, Bal. 03, 1919^ U. 8. Bunaa 
of Education . 

153448^—20 -7 
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Colorado, Oregon, ('alifomiji, PittHburgh, Iowa, Oklahoma, l-tah, lowu Teachers’ 
(’ollogc, ('oh »rad<» Teachers’ ('ollc^'eT In Indiana they are so listed when thov do 
not do reHidtmoc work. In Arkanaas atid^ I’tah the directoi' U rutik<Ml only as an 
adminintrative ofheor. The Kamo Is true of all the administrative otiicers of the 
extension division in North Carolina. 

In Colorado the extension work of the wH^torn islo}>e ls (‘urried t*n jointly by the 
State University, the State tear hors’ College, and tin* State Xonjial Schoi‘1. under a 
supervisor .apiH)inted by an extension lioard. The H^^pervi^?o^ is .«npportod bv the 
three institutions anef hae*lhe rank of assistant jirofesscir on the famdty of ejn-h. 

When the adminislrative otiicers of extenaion work and thoee giving their whole 
time to extension ^teaching are inebufed lis inoinbers of the fatnilty, the director L< 
nsnally ranked as a j)rolcsw»r, and the heads of burcutis a;- assistant profcK<ors, in- 
etructors. etc.' In one c:ise. where the extension work is subject to a commit tec nf 
the faculty, the <lirector is an associate professor. In two inRtitntiiuis, Wisconsin 
add Prttsbnrgh, the director ranks as dean. In one oi.hor there is soiin^ prosp('Ct of 
this rank for The dirt*clor, and that of i>roft*«sor for the heails of Iniu^aus. i The rank 
of admiiiLstrative otbu erH seems to he determined by the salary jvald them. Hem e 
the advent of deans of exton.-^ion work will lie 'more tha,n a cbatigc of titles for the 
(liroctor and his staff. 

/Ip/xnn/r/irrd.-- .\ppoiI)tnu*nt of the directcjr* and other arlniinistniii\e meinhcrs 
of the extension stafi is, a rule, made in the nsnal wav bv the ])resident. of the 
university and 'the InSird of tfu.*^teesor regents, other infhiencoi Ix'ing nnoflicial and' 
advisory. The following pccnUaritics and mojlificat ions are found. In California 
all ajipointmeiits are recommended to the j>resident hy acommitieeof the uni\ orsiiy 
pcnate, called the University dCxtensioii A<lininL‘^trative Hoard. In ( olorado 
the director L« apyxiinted l>y the l)rc.sideiit. ami all other appointments are nmdo mi 
the director's recoin mondation. In Columbia the salanes of tlie assistants U* the 

director are determined^ hy him \\ith the apj)roval of the president. In Michigan 
the appoinfments are made by the hoard of regents. In Minnes<*ta the diredor ami 
assistant director are apjM>inteii hy the prt*sid(.*nt. In North ('arolina the di^cotor 
is appointed hy the presulejit, ami the assistants by the president and (director. In 
Washington the' heads of Ini roans are appointe<i through joint ro<'ommendatiim. In 
I' tall important api>ointmonts are snlimitted by the president to the dean’s conncil. 
In Massaohusottfl the administrative otiicers of extension are appointed by the governor. 
. In the appointment oif inetrnctors for extension work there some variety of 
practice. The departments of the university are usually consulted and usually 
must approve instruidors and courses for which credit is to be given, hut the select ion 
of inetruotors ami courses, as a rule, is made hy the oxtenBiou division. In indi- 
vidual i* "»tancea they are iiominatcHl nr roromniendod liy the de|)artments cm- 
cei^ied, or all instrucUire to be appoinUnl must he approved by them, or the depari- 
menta select them .with the approval of the director or-.npon puggestioris by him as 
to the kind of instructor wanted, A ilLstinction h/ sometimes made hetw'een 
instruftorB doing eorreepondence work and others, but the usual distinction depends 
on whether they areU) offer credit courses, and on w'hct her they are regular members 
of the faculty gi\ing part time to the extension w'ork or extension instnictoni giving 
all their time, ('ascs occur where the departments and faculty have no crutt^^l 
over instructors w'hatever. even when credit is to be giveti for their work, but this 
jB exceptional. Quite as exceptional are the casoe where the departments have 
full control of the appointm'ent of iiLstnictors. Tliis situation is, bow'ever, sc'arcely 
a* normal one, and Heems to be found where extension work has in the past been 
done by -individual .members of -the facmlty, and a full-fledged extension division 
has not yet been formed. 
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pjTtensioJi u'ork donf ouifide thf 1*4 of tin' 2-4 ii.stitutionfl no ^xtenaion 

work, ontsuieof thatin atjrirultnro. in dom* ex(’opt iindorlhe dirociion of tho pononil 
(*xt<*nHion diviHion. In n fow t!Von a^^ric'ult nral work is muier its maim^oment. 
In nin(3 Statefl more or loss other extension work in done oiiteide of it. its follows: 
rmversity of Arizona- -Knj^inoerin;: and niifdrnr tlu; former Keinp *"arruHi on hv the 
rolI(>*jft of eiijrinet'rioir; tiu3 latter, under a sepamtc/'Stnle a]>propriation. Iiy the 
State bureau of mine'*. 

I'nivorsity of (\dorado ■ Kdiiratinnal survey.-)*. 

rniversity of i'alifornia —Some lotMuros anti* i u st it tit e work. 

<‘n]iini(lo StaiTj^oai'lier-)* (^)llepc department of psyeholo^y ('ooperatfts witli juve- 
nile 'oiii^^k^vrtment of .sociolno^y witli tlip rMiinty ('ourt. defmrtnient of (vlm-a- 

tion ujff tlie V^iirrhes. ote. 

Ind iamin^nivorsity '-\'.)riitional TttVflier-traitiin^^ eimrscs in the ci t iti.'). s<uue follow-up 
Work lor patients distdiart^ed fmni tlio Imspital of the srlnH>! of rno-lifine. 

I ni versify of Iowa -The (dinit’al p.syrhoIoi;ist and State <?pidemioIoeiHt dft extension 
wor!; independently, tlie latter hein.t: em|ilo\nHl jointly hy tlio ext(*n.‘^ion division 
and the State lioard of lioxdth. 

Kniversity of Kan.sa.'^ -'i'lie s<'hooI of eduration control') the work of its ^rlnrf)l-ser\ ice 
bureau; members ni tlie la< ully \nsit teac hers* institut<?s independently 'of the ex- 
tension division. ^ 

I niversity oi Uklahoma — 'Die srhiHil of ediiralion does iU'j exteiiHioii work imlepend- 
ently. Two iunvds of deparinienis act as secretaries, respect ivoly, of the State 
>riinicipal l.eat^ueand tlie St at li Electric bij:bf and Tower .As.-iociatirm. 

I'niversity of Texas -The bureau of muiiii'ipar research and tlio bureau of economic 
ymth)tr>-, which are units in ojicnitiou. act independently of the extension division. 

Tlio arrangonients just nietuinm*d for exten.siim activities nufflide of the extension 
division are by most directors cotisidertNl Hati.sfa('t)irv-. 'I’lierais verx- little evidonco 
ot friction, and the only serious ohjociioiirt made are on tlio ^bund of dui)Ucatioii of 
nuK'liinery and waste of effort. One director, wlm.se division (’oiitruks all the exten- 
.si<ui worl^if Ids iusiitution. would oii<’(Uirai:e llie departinents to go ahead on their 
ow'n initiative when tlierp is m) spirit of antagonism 


ADMINISTRATION. 

In tlie sulxliviaion of extension at'tivities into what arc usually 
(‘alhul (Icpurtments or hureaus there is the gnmtest diversity. Ari- 
zona has 2 such subdivisions, Arkansas 5, California 7, Colorado 9, 
Colorado State Teiitdiers’ College. r>, Columbia 4, Indiana 8, Iowa 7, 
Iowa State Tt^nehors^ College 8, Kansas 4,, Mtissaehusetts Board of 
Edueation d, Midiigan 12, Minnesota 7, .Vorth Carolina IK), Okla- 
honia^5, Oregon 5, Pittsburgh 8, vSouth Dakota 8, Texas 5, Utah 10, 
Washington 13, WLseon^i 4. Arkansas, Colorado, Indialia* Pitts- 
burgh, and Utah group themactivities under two main heads — instruc- 
tion and public service. To these the name ‘'bureau^* is sometimes 
affbcecl also. ^ ^ 


III a fow casoe tho management of the different bureaus is practically independent, 
but as a rule the director oxercises more or less complete Bujwrvision or cont/ol! New 
policies are determined in about half tho divisions by consultation between the di- 
rector and the individual head of the bureau concern^. The rest are abo^Ut dually 
divided* between tjhoae wh^e a commlbn consultation of all membera of the. stall *ia 
held and those where both individual and comnioh coneultation are founds. When a 
distinction is madev^geneml policies are deCer^lned by the lat.ter, deCails bV the fonh^ 
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motlMK.1. In Cal^torniu general polirioH are determined by the director and tlio ad- 
min irttrativo extension lM>ard nf the university senate 

l,ocal ccnUrsi . — Local centers, 'writli more or less definius administrative managonioiit 
of thoir.own, are maintained by some of Uie extensitm <li visions 

Oalifoniia has four local renters — at Ia> 8 Angeles. Stockton. Sun Itiegn. at id Fresno, 
with representatives of the extension division in charge " ' , 

The joint arrangement hotwocn the University of Oolftnwin. CoIonuio'Sute 'rtuiciier.'!' 
(kvllogo, and Felorado State Normal School has already been montionc<i. by wliich 
through a committee roprosenting the three scluxds the extension work of tlio western 
slope is put under the direction of a superintendent, wlio devotes his whole tinu; u* ii . 
The (‘ommittee. which consists of the director of extension at ilio university and the 
presidents of the other two instiUitions. seIo(’ts tlie suporintendont, ontUnos his duties, 
and has referred to it monthly r6(>ortd of his work for its ap]>rovaI. 

The director of extension at (Columbia generally^pi>oints some roprosentativo wlm 
acts as Bocretary for the local intoreets. merely looking after the registration and 
hanking of the tuition foes under the direction of the l>urBar of the nnivcrsit \ . 

In the two centers of the Indiana division the lonJ officer in <*lmrge 
stands ia the same rein lion to the dirot' tor as the memliers of tlic 
nmin stafT at the hnivorsity. The chief diilit^ of the local nmnag^'- 
ment are to arrange and conduct classes in the vicinity of Uie center. 

In Kansas a lot'a! ct)mmittet! has diarge, including the dire<’tor' one member ap- 
IiniiiCed by him, and others electtxl by the local center. It arranges and (!omluci5 * 
the program of enti(3rtainnicnt and oduattion for one year and c<M>porates with die 
extension division in setuiring the greatest jK>ssible use of the services of the university 
for the community. The tnemhorship of the local center is composed of those who 
pay the membership foe, which entitles them to all programs for the year. Tliey 
elect a proadentand ar t throi^lf committees for the various kinds extension serv- 
ice U> be obtained. lectures, mUBical recitals^ social welfare, community surveys. ot( . 

A Ku'al secretai^, api>ointed by the clirecji^cohdiuKs the correspondence, takes 
charge of slides and films, follows up the wt/lcm the committee and the program, and 
keeps things moving and active generally. 

The Massachusetts division has one local center, at Springlield. whono manager in 
rwponsible to the agenUin charge of cIiuhs in?>truction. and attend-^ to publicity and the 
organization of classes 

The North Carolina local centers are in (‘liarge of a separate moin- 
bor of the staff,, who (cooperates with a lo(‘al committee. 

The University of Oregon has a local (‘enter at Portland,* with a 
director aud 8ocretar}^ 

South Dakota is ])laiming the appointment of paid local secreta- 
ries, who are to keep tlie (‘lass fully advised of inattora conec^rning it, 
make local arr^igomen is, and, keep the extension idea prominently 
before the public, 

The extension division of Wisconsin has six Itwal districts, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, Dehkosh, La tVosse, Superior, Wausau, and Eau (-laire. Each has a 
dlstrict/epreflentative at its head, and one or mewe org^izers, in addition to clerks 
and stenographers. Each has also one or more local instwetors in engineering and in 
otbefiines much in demand. The chief ol the bureau of health instruction has his 
headcinartiers at Milwaukee. The representatives are cho^n by the dean 

of extension, aa are flsp the organ consultation with' the* district represent 
The. lattnr are rMponsih.le to the dean .staff and work of their districts 


S' 
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\ ah %\ instructors work muler t he tlirection of the home office at the university, 'flie 
ihiHcs of tlie local staff are to survey the educatinna) needs of coinmitteen and serve 
t horn througli the varioiis typon of extension service. The di:^icl representatives 
aroi’iille<l into conference at the miiversity once or twice a year, and at other times 
indi\i<iiially when neces><ir\'. They hold weekly conferences with their niei) for 
plans aiul re|x»r(s on their worlc^ Monthly re|K>r(H are made hy <h.=’lrict represerit- 
aiivesaiul iiistnictorK, and daily repeat s hy the orjjuniv.ers. 

I .N'.'^TIM K'TION , I.Krrr n 

riu* ureat. hulk of extension instruction and lectures is pivei. by regular members 
of ilic faculties. The following extension di\'ijsions report instructors' giving full 
lirnc to oxtciifdon work: KanBas A, Minnesota 2, Oregon fJ, California d, Colorado A, 
i olnmhia li)'>, Indiana d, MaHsachueetta Board of Iwlucation 14, ritlsburgh ti, Iowa 7, 
Mi(iii,iran 1, tk)lorado Stale Teachers' Ck)llege 1, Iowa State Teachers' Collegt^ 30 
\ smiimer), Ohio University 3, Utah 1, Wisconaiii 60. Only a few institutions have 
let MirerH devoting all their time to extension work. Indiana has 5, Oklahoma 1^ 
\\ iscnii.'dn 2A. The menfbers of the regular faculty devoting part time to extension 
insiriu:(ioi» mnge from 2 to 10? (Columbia): of lecturers, from 2 to 115 (Michigan t. 
The average number of part-time instructx)rs per institution is 2^t, of part-tin^e lec- 
t urers 2 \ . > ' 


InstriK tdni and lecturers are employed from -outside the faculty 
and cxUMisioii staff hy nearly all the divisions. Tne following classes 
of such udditionul help are mentioned: Instructors at distant points, 
hiisinoKs and professional men, lawyers, doctors, lecturers in popular 
ooursirs, travelers, instruct)rs from the jmblic schools, ins true tors 
for s])Ocial work (vocational and commercial, e. g., wireless tel og- 
raplty), instructors for scout masters and cam|>-fire training camps, 
speialists in Americanization, cojiimunity organization, municipal 
'piverninent aiul^ health subjects, suporiiUendents ot mines and 
factories, speakers at institutes and conferences. 


s ufK f rhiim . work of iuritruoUon timfl dono ie sumetimeH closely supervip^ 
by I ho doi>artiQOiits at the university under which it fails, through examinatiou 
queHliorts, outlineH of thecourBe.^i, and hy other moant*. In Uolumbiaeaeh department 
hanun exlent^m committee for this purpofie. In California, department eecrotariee 
coopenite whh the aHsislaut director in charge of iuptructhm. Usually, however. 
thoHuperviiiiuiiis exercised through visits hy the extension director or some mem her 
of th'ef stuff' ropresentiiig him. In two cases the school of education has a special part 
in this, and fn one* case the services of the State high-«;hooI inspector are thus om- 
ployed. . ’ 

.Methods of (Jetormining the miccoss of instruction or Io<!ture work are various. In ^ 
the order of fretjuency they are: I'ersonal visits, usually by the director, confidential 
reports by reliable persons on the gTOtind, conforonees witli superintendents, re.^ulls 
as seen by eub(>e(|uent requests for courses, careful analysis of the results of instruction 
by a tabulation of such items as attendance, reasons for absence, character of exam- 
ination papers. The answers to question nairas give evidence that it is a^diflicult 
problem, and usually several of the methods named are employed. It might be said 
that the tendency is toward accurate deterrojution of results by such methods aa^e 
last one mentloued , At least., we hod this meftiod adopted by strong divisions wnow 
Bnances permit them to do so.^ . * 

* These figures do not include all administrators who have the rank ^iattnxAor but do no tMchlnic- ' 
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SuperWsion of correepondenco work by porsonal visits of instructors is found only 
in 6 out of 18 cases, and in sevoral^these l)Ut little is done in tliis lino, th '" .h ir is 
, considered desirable by several. corresi)5ndenoe work is iisnally conducted 

by regular members of llio faculty aii^is an individual matter ho far as the situdent 
is concerned, correspondence unTcorrection of his work is relied ui>ou to check lift* 
work. The desirability of personal coritact seems to bo attested by the fact tliat 
several inHt.itntion.s which do a ^o(k 1 deal of correspondence work make provision for 
it. Tile establishment of a number of local routers for extension work, with resident 
instructors, as wo tind in Wisconsin, makes Ibis mctho<l of supervision relatively 
easy. As a new venture in this field sliould be mentioned the Helps for Community 
and Homo Study Department just being establishecl by (’olnmbia. 

' (Jn,uf) ,siuiii/.—Onnip or class study, in which the instructor ib rmt present at every 
moot ingot the idaHn, but iH*ricKlically, is maintained by<) out of 21 divisioiiH replying. 
Tlu‘ sncc(is.s is repirted as gtxKl hy 4, as fair or as depending on circumstanceB, likt; 
loi'al ieudorship, hy A, and a« unsatisfact/.iry bv 2. 

Help frimi outside the univeraity and extension Htaff is wjcnrcd when needed by 
• mo.Mt exiiMision divisionH. 1 bo institutioiiB repirt the folhjwing ])urj>oseB for wdiich 
they Hociirc such help: Instruction Jl,t lectiiroH 7, special ami peculiar fields ;i, insti- 
tnteM and conferences fi, correspoiubna^ work 2, graiHug c~orres[H)nde^*c p:ipf*rs 1, 
surveys and investigations 1, debaf iiiffloaguc 1, recrcuiiuu cainp.s 1, mads ami- 
country life 1 , community and child welfare;}, woman b dubs i,(*xpor< infnrinati-.nal 
work among tciucluTH I, promotion 2. d'raincd profc.ssional men umi (.‘Xperi.s, tin* 
fu(Miltic.s of ot her colh‘g(.s, fftrnior members of the university faculty, school superin- 
tmuleiits and t“aclicrs, and Xafional, Statr*, and inuniciparodicials arc amoinfthe 
clasHOB drawn uix^ri for this purpoHc. 

COOPKHATION. 




I'ixcd relationp of c(K>pcration are established by more than 1hrcc-fnurih.‘) nf iJu‘ 
extension divisions^wijh a great variety of iuHtitutioufl, agimeic.-j. and organ i/,aii<)U.s 
for oiiHim-sH, chan table, gmieral \vclfar(‘, and gt*m‘ral educational purposes. 

A large shar<; of_t]jt»nr oiTecf ive W(»rk in tln'm; directions is done by cxtcuiVioii divi.'^utns . 
in. thin wtt>^'^^rfI^ce it, enables them to benefit by the accumulated exj><*ricnce, organ - 
ization, and t^peri aisistance of iheHc bodies. Among llmni are^lie State and lin*al 
clxambers of cAmmorce, rotary chibs, art c1uI>h, the' IVderation of Women’s riiibs, 
the Red CrosH, howpiUlH, boards of education, the State board of health, the i?une 
Library Commiatnon, colleges, univcrHiiieH and high pcKooIh, the Stales Itcdalinns 
Service, the State board for vcx:aiional education, various industrial organizatiniis, 
the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, thoVState (N)nference of Clmrities and CorrectionH, 
1^1® ^*^^ng Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s (ij^istian Afisociaiion, 
the churches, t^o American Institute of Ranking, the State Loa^of Municipalities, 
the granges, the ^railroads, advertising clubs, and local or State welfare and )>usiness 
oiganizations oj various ki/ids. 

Tliese forno^of cooperation are, with very few exceptions, reported as yielding grxKL 
results, and oven a qu&1^6cd*statoment on this point is rare. ^ ' 

Cooperation with other extension divisions is carried on to a certain ^tent and in \ 
certain lines by 17 of the institutions. The remaining? either have not eatahlislied 
cooperation witfc other extension divisions or did not answer the questibn. The 
close, cooperation of the extension division of Arkansas with the States Relations 
Service deservoe special mention. In the cooperation between tlie State institu- 
tions of Colorado expenses are sliared and^ efforts, pooled to provide the west slope 
with exteasion work. Slides, films, and to a limited extent lectiiree, are exchanged 
by Indiana, andXijgrg is reciprocation also in the exchange. of mailing lists. The 
re^^ns between the extension divisions of the State institutionf <>f^Iowa are deter- 

» ah^d be la^er, for most reports list ^ one oT two pttfposos u exampifs. 
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minod by the oxtonBion coum'il of tlio' State !>oard of eduration. Tn KanBaa the 
State Agricultural r-ollege supplicB the extenHiori di\iflion of tlie university with 
demonstratora and lec^turors in home coonomi(?s for community institute programs, 
their local expenses l>oing paid by the univerHity extension division. TJve coojwra- 
tioii b(‘t\veen Minnesotii* Xorth Dakota, and ^V^iBcon3in in in sof^uring and routiilg 
l^vfMMirn talent. Oklahoma exclianged publications and package library material 
and hits cfKijK'ration in correspondence Btudy. The lattor'is found in a limited degree 
a!.«o in Oregon and in Oolorado, which alH(> exchange slides to a limited extent. 
i’lUsliurgii ha.s used the correspond eruio-Btudy division of the Ihiiversity of Chicago' 
lor its Work in this Ihio. It is a coinnum j>ractire to refer rO()uestH from ontsi<lo the 
Slate to tlie extension ilivision in tin* State whoro the corresjxmdeiit resides. 


Tlio appropriations for extension wurk are us a ruhCinude either dirot.‘tIy bv the 
legislature or by the board of reg<‘nts of tin" univerHity' ui>on an estimate submitted 
by the dire<’tor and approved by the ])resident. 1'he two metlioda of providing funds 
are about o<piaIIy c(nnmon. In one institution tlie president alone inakeR the aa- 
signmont for tlie extenaion division. 

I'ees are (.diarged by all of the LM divisimis reporting except two. They are regu- 
larly charged for correspondence work, and nearly always for class instruction also. 
In several cases a fee is chargCKt only for credit Cftumos. One division whicli lias 
until now not charged fees for class instruction will do so hor(*after. In tlu; nw) of 
hvtures the fee most commonly goes directly to the hx?turer, togetlier with Die ex- 
pertyes of the trip. In isolated cases no charge is ma<le for lectures, except the 
cxjH'ii.Hori of the lecturer. Fees ^re also charged in some cases for community 
institute.^, .short courst^s, service to women’s clubs, current-topics study,, tirst-aid 
in.structio- industrial classes, and tlu; use o*^slide 3 and films. 


The fees arc soinetiines paid into tlio o.xtonsion fund; sometimes, 
and with about the same,, froquonev, into the general univei*sity- 
fund; or, in Massachusetts, into the State treasury. In the former 
ense soFftetimes a fixed division is made between the divisions and 
t!ie instructor, 50-50 in one, 20-80 in another, and VO-00 for the 
regular faculty and 30-70 for local instructors in a thircy. In the last- 
named case 20 per cent goes to the local administ/ation for the 
e.xpcnse of supervision. Wlien the fees are paid .into/the universi^ 
fund, this is in several instances donoas a. mere forriu since they are 
roappropriated to the division or subject to its caU Aor certain pay- 
ments ifi instruction. ' - 

t]ffthodsvf ])(ii/menU — The payment to instructo^ is made accord- 
ing to sevCr^al difTeront* methods. * Sometimes re^lar members of 
the faculty receive no extra compensftti«u,,^af extension work; 
sometimes they are paid according to a scale, ii/which their regular 
salaries, the nature of the course or lecture aiul the attendance at 
the lecture or class^ as well as the frequency ol its meetings, may 
factors. Local or qutside instructors are sometimes pi&id according 
to the fees received from their workj even when regular instructors 
are not thus paid, but more commonly they are engaged for a specified 
purpose and p^d a sum agreed upon. .y^JV institutions pay, 
fe*^ iip to & esrtam ai^punt, 6ne.i>^th|^ with^ certain guaranty 
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in addition. Another makes the pay depend on fees receive<i for 
• class 'work within certain limits of attendance. *\ssistancc for 
grading and correcting correspondence-study papers is. at least in 
some eases, paid by the lesson or assignment. 

Other kinds of income received by the extension divisions are of 
such a varied character that they are difficult to estimate. Prac- 
tically ajl thie divisions receiVe considerable local help, which if 
' counted as actual income would bulk large. Equally difficult is it 
^ to determine how much service the extension work receives from the 
faculty members and from the general administrative staff of the 
• university. In some institutions, telephone, telegraph, and express 
charges are paid from the general university fund and not charged 
against the extension budget. Divisions in some instances receive 
special appropriations from the State board of, education, some 
obtain gifts of the cost of printing special bulletins, others receive 
financidi assistance from industrial or commercial corporations for 
conducting wort for. employees or the community. - • 

*- Little effort is made to establish a fixed budget for the different 
bureaus of a division, the assignment of funds depending ori the 
needs as they ari^. In several very distinctly defined tljies of 
. work, like that of the institutes of arts and sciences at Columbia, 
\. and the summer extension work of the Iowa State Teachers’ College, 

• a fixed separation of funds is the established practice. 




T^e traveling expenaef) of instructors and fet turers and other agents are paid hy 
the extension division in 7 States, by the community in 7, by the State in 6, by the 
university in 4. Ctoramunitiee do not, however, always pay these expenses, even 
in the State^referred to, since there is usually an alternative. In some oasf« the 
administrative expenses are excepted and paid by the extension (Jivision or the 
State. In two casbs the expenses are mef out of the fees. 

In a similar manner, institutes or conference* are financed by the lyiiversity in 5 
cases, by th' extension divisions in 4, by the State in 2, by cooperation of tbe^om- 
munity and the extension division jn 3, by the community in 1, by one of the three 
methods in 3, by special, appropriation in 2, by the State b^rd of education in 1 . 

SHdes, films, and package librarieeare furnished free, except for cost of transporta- 
. * tion,*and in epme cases for damage^ in 9 Stales, in one of which it is provided tliaUiP 
admiasioD feehe charged . In 2 additional States transportation one way only is c harged . 

' THE I^OBIDA BUDGET. 

The following is a partially itemized budget for general extension 
as provided by. act of the Florida legislature in 1 9 1 9 : 




^ SjttTtON 6. The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 4s hereby 
appropriated out of the general revenue fund to carry out the work heroin authori 7 .ed, 
for a period of J|wo yeajj^d one^ month from June 1, 191^ to June 30, 1921, and shall 
TO expended as follows: 

Salary' of dire^r one year.. $3,000 

Salary of field agent. do, . . 8, 000 

^ Salary of office aasiBtijiie, ;steDogn 4 >he^ filing derks, and libiariaDs. . .do. . . , . 2, TOO 


*1 ..-f ' 
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K\ir% pay for profewors engaged in outside work, eatimated for 362 daya at 

$5 per day . . . , — one year, 

Extra pay for 10 students asHisting in work in office at $3(X)eaoht . . . .do 

Pav for lecturers and entertainers 

Tra\'eling expenses for field agent, estimated 150 days at per day . .d 
Traveling expenses for profeseors and students engaged in outside wprk -d( 

Traveling expenses for lecturers and entertainers. df 

( onlingencie.*’. telegrams, reftearches. ^ vertising, and extra salaries . . .dot 


1 ! 

>lUr afl 
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$1, 760 
:?!000 
600 
1.050 
1.290 
500 
1.500 


[ Vppropriatloaf for Item? Il-^lpd above may bo trwisfoTmJ from one to anoll 
^ ^ may arL<te.] 

• * ( 
Sulisc'ription for periodicals oftft.'year 

' j '_do' 

-• Jl;.ido 

Piircha.se of roirespondence courses do 

Purchase of slides aifd films , .do 

Purchase of filing rases, ^^T!ting niarhines. and other office furniture.. do 


need 


Totals. 


For second year 

For the two years 

/ UNIVERSITY POLICY. 


500, 

1,3D(V 

l,5d0 

1 , 000 . 

2.000 

.500 


.$ 25 ,^ 

$25, 000 


$50,000. 


The ftJlowing is* a condensed statement of the pl^ce and function 
of an extension dK*ision4n university policy. TlW proportions are 
taken from a preliminary draft of the by-laws propisetl for a western 
university. - * . I , 


under obligation? .to 


Skction 1. Furuiamrntal rofisidrntiiowt. The univerwty is 
serve, within its meafip, all the people of the State. 

The department of iru«lniction is the unit of univermty artrlty. whether on or off 
th<> campus. 

.\ school of the university i^ an administrative de\ico by wMch certain major inter- 
ests of the people may be more' efficiently served. Depar^onts that contribute to 
the aclixity of a school retain their integrity and stniciuml units 

of the university. 

Only stringent neceesity should make it necessary for the l>oard of regents to esub- 
lish more than ono department covering the Bame field . 

.Sec, 2. The, fifld of the uUwnon divisiem. The extension dirieion is coordinate wiuT 
the oth^r dixTsions called schools, It is the administrative device by which the 
university sen'ee the people of St^ who can not come to the campus for instme- 
tion, or who, if they come to the campus, take only such work, especially provided, as 
their regular vocatiowd duties ^rmit them to take. . 

Sbc. 3, The€Ztentwr^vitioncruilMdepa The departmentsof theunivereity 

must do their Reaching" work beyond the campus through the extensioh division, and 
' credit extension classes, must be pven with the general understanding of the depart- 
ments concerned. ^ 

Sec. 4. The extennon divinen andichooU. Iri such of ita teaching' work a? is designed 
to count toward a university degree the extension division represents the scbootei 
and such work must be giv^ with the understanding of the schools coiicemed, 
sic. b. JndependpU crganizalum cuthorized^ Ihe extension, division may bean- 
thoriaed to undertake work indep^ently of the depaitilpents or cxdrools. 
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Sec. 6. Clauifioation of extension U'orlers, Members of the extenBion stAff^who give 
inBtiiiction in a recog;nized field of knowledge ehould be classified also with the staffs 
of the departmento in question. 

Clerks and* administrative officers should be claasilied only wdih the extension staff. 

Sec. 7. Classification of extension iixLdenis. .\11 etudents taking credit courses by 
extension should be clashed as of the school in which their major work lies. They 
ahduld, however, determine this classification themselves, on their application cards 
at the time of registration or on forms othcrvvijac provided by the registrar. All exten- 
sion students not so fixing their claasilication in ijchools and all other extension students 
shall be classified merely as extension students. This eoction does not in any way 
prohibit the extension duTsion from maintaining and pubUehing lists of all students 
doing extension work. 





r 

LIST OF EXTENSION PUBLICATIONS.^ 

1:NIVERSITY of (’ALIFORNIA— kxtknsiux division. 

Ut’LLETlSS. 

Volume 1. 191.>-lt>. 

No. 'J. Part i. Bureau of (.‘otTo.'^pondpnfo 1 nslrurtion. ((leneral inforinulion.'i 
No. II. Bure;uj of ClasH In^t.nic'tion. (Announcement cnurseH, 1915-10.') 

No. M. Bureau of Public DifH*uS'imi (('on.^ftiluiion and rulO'^ and reculationn of 
the Inter.'icholastic Public Speaking of (’alifornia.'i 

• No. P). University extension .service for tearbcr^. . 

\'olume 2. 1915-17. 

No. 8. Corresponden<*(' i nurj-o.-^ in giiH)lino autometbiles, advanced shop mathe- 
matics, eh'. 

No. HI. ComimUory Iioalth in,suran< e. 

No. 19. Military se/ vit e. 

No. lil. Single hv>use logidature. 

No. 2 ^. Some sui^tvtions rt^rding p^s-sibilitios of service in view of the war. 
\‘nlmne H. 1917-lH. 

No. 1. Bureau of Class Instruciituk i Annoum'omeiiis of ('ourses 1017-18.) 

No. 2. The newsprint situation. ^ 

No. :b League to enforce peace. 

No. 1. Sr hedule of olxsse.'* (August). 

No. 0 . Preliminary announcement for Soutliern t'alifornia. 

No. (». Preparing the way for |xwce. (Stereopticon lecture outline, j 

No. 7. Steps towarri democracy in Europe. (Syllabus of .«ix illustrated lectures.) 

No. 8. From north to wouth in Europe. (Syllabu.s of six illustrated lectures.) 

No. 9. Episodes ui American history' and exploration. (Syllabus of six illus- 
trateri lecture.'^. ) 

No. 10. RevolatioDB of intrigue. (Stereopticon lecture outline. i 
No. II. (’onstitution, Public Speaking l.«ague. 

No. 12. (^orTesjwndence course in music. 

No. 13. C/Ourses in philosophy, fH)liti('al science, e<*onomics, and history, (('or. 

ros|>ondeuce.) ' 

No. M. Judging the debate. 

* No. 15. Astronomy', oral and dental hygiene, 7a)ol(tgy. (Correspondence.) 

No. 16. Stereopticon lecture outline. 

No. 17. The single tax. . < 

No. 18. Use and care of the gawline autonlobile. (tVuresptJmlonce. ) 

No. 19. Disaster and il-s reaction. (Stereopticon lecture outline.) 

No. 20. Government monopoly of tlie manufacture of munitions of war. 

No. 21. Correepondenco courees in busitje<iNitibjects. 

No. 22. Schedule of classes (January). . <» 

No. 23. llluatrated lectur<»on art. ^ 

No. 24.' Constitution, rules and regulations, junior s<Krtion, Inteihwholastic Pub-^ 
lic-Speaking Lea^e. ' ^ 


^ This chock list of onlTcfMty oxtemlm puhUMtlons was orifiaally prepwed by Dr. Soblicber frocB 
records In the ofttos of tbo dlvfston ofodaeatlopalcxtcttrion. The list those buUetliuimd.olre(^ ■ 

Ian sent to Wishington and tbose UbuhUed In the puMtoattbns of several dlvtslau. 
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Volumes. 1917-18 — Coutinued. 

Noa. 26, 30, 37, 38. (’ort'eajxmdonce cuuraes in journalism, businos-s,- ttvluii(‘;il 
8ubjcct^, and education. 

No. 32. Illustrated war lectures. 

No. 3'). Exteinion courses offere<i in southern California. 

No. 40. Schedule of cla-sHes. » 

Volume 4. 1918-19. 

No. 1. Six-year pre'^idential term. 

No. 4. Corresp{>ndon('o courses in sewing, etc. 
i .-f^o. 5. Correspoudenco course in art appreciation 

In addition, numen)us circulars dealing with instruction, oxhilut^, ^tc., are issu(*il 

... UNIVERSITY OK COLORADO— EXTENSION DIVISION. 


(Extension bulletins are containe<l in tbe University of Colorado loillctin ^villl 
separate numbering.) 


Itri.I.KTlSS. 


No. 1. High PchtX)l and college conference. (Aliridgcd reports, 1896, 1898. 190;^ 

1909, 1910.) 

No. 2. Univereity extension division, (tiener.d statement. 1912.) 

No. 3. Protection against typlioid, 1912. 

No. 4. Municipal water supplie.s of C-oloradct. Ity C'. C. Williams. 1912. 

No. 5. CorrG'^pondenoe study centers. (IxK'turo.s and addresses. 1912.) 

No. 0 . List of serial.s in University of Colorado lif)rary, 1913. 

No. 7., The practical value of birds. Ity Junius Endersim. 191.3. 

No. 8. A week of applied s(K*ioIogy — conference of social worker , 1913. 

No. 9. Report of the week of appliwl .^ociolc^y, 1913. (Prognim.) 

No. 10.' Correspondence study classes, lectures, etc. 

No. 11. Graduate! rour.-^es in medicine, 1913. 

No. 12. Insanity, its ncituro, (pauses, and prevent ion. Ity Framis Ranely. 1913. 

No. L3. Colorado Soriological Conferenee. (Social welfare, education. Prognmi. 

1914.) ' . 

No. 14. Socutlogical Conference, 1^14. Report. 

No. 15. Colorado high srlnxd and college courses, 1912, 1913, 191-1. (.Mwidgcd 
reports.) 

No. 16. Colorado Sociological Conference. (Program, 1915.) 

No. 17. Community welfare conferences. (Suggestetl organirattion and j)rogr.uus.i 
No. 18. University extension. (Announcement of courses, October, ini.").! 

SrrifH. ^ 


No. 99. Colorado Sociological Conference and Colorado Municipal lA*ugue. ^.\dmin- 
iFtrativo efficiency in a democracy. Program, 191 6. 

No. 118. Extension courses in clinical laboratory methods, September 7, 1917. 

No. 132. University extension courses. (General announcements, November, 1918.) 
Constitution of the Colorado high school debating league. 

The war is over — let's gol 

Business and industrial courses, September, 1915. 

Telling stories to children. 

Program suggestions for women's clubs. (Program, 1917.) 

Social edudttion and public health. 


p 
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INDIANA UNH ERSITY— EXTENSION DIVISION. 


Bri.I.ETISS. 


Volurno 1 . 101 r>- 1 (i. ; 

No. 1, Corrof=jK)n(U'm (* Btudy. ■ 

No, 2, ipallionu* ruir, illiu'h Srhoo! DieciiaBion I-oag\ie, Ortobor, lOlo.) 

No. :t, l.anU‘rn nlidcB, 101"). 

No. 1. Tho cominiinity pcboolhousf*. 

No. 5. I'irBt loan exhibit of pietiirrH^. 

No (i. Early Indiana hielory. 

No. 7. Indiana local history. 

No. H. Wcfitiniijstor ,\bbry. 

No. ‘h Refercnfc aids for s< lu>oIp. ‘ -s 
No, 10. Coninninity WN'Ifarc pro^ainp. 

No. 11. Piay and ro<Toati(»n. 

No. 12. Extension oonrf*<>p of inPtnnlion at TndianapoHp, 1010. 

VoInmo2. 19ir>-17. * ' 

No. 1. Piay and rtHToation. ( !*our pai>ore read at a confcromx*, 1010.) 

No. 2. High School Disenspion l,oa^:iio. (Compulsory military eervice for the 
I’nited States,) 

, No. (’orreapondom e study. (Conrsep. i 

No. 4. ExUmsion courses at Port Wayne, JanuaVy, 1918. 

No. 5. Community inslit ntos. 

No. 0. Third ('onh*renc(* on Edncalioiial .M»»;u«iireiuentp. (Report,) - 
No. 7. Pa<’kapo lil>rari(‘P. 

No. H. .('lass instructiot). 

•. No. 9. ExUmaion conrstxs at’I'ort Wayne, Septoml)er, 1918, 

No. 10. .\ now eonHlitution for Indiana (Club .study onlline.) 

No. 11. (7ity ftiarkotP. Hy Prank T, Stoekton. 

No. 12. Extension (x>urses of instnudion at E»rt Wuytic. 
t VoUitno 3. 1917-18. 

No, I. Cooperative retail delivery, Hy W S. Hittner. 

No. 2. Hi^h School Pit^iiasion I^a^ie, (War linanre in tin* United Stated.) 

No, 3. Kinaneinu the war lly Ray S. Trent, 

No, 1. Extension con rat's of instruction at Fort Wayne, 

No. 5. Vocational recreation in Indiana, 1910. 

No, f). Club study outline — piibje<‘tp: .Amcrira’p war yirohlems the bat'kpround 
of the war. 

No, 7. Women in industry, Uy Hay S. Trent. 

No. 9. Extension courses of instruction at Fort Wayne, » 

No, 10. Extension courses of instruction at Indianai>olip. 

No, 11. Public Markets. Hy Walton S. Rittner! 

No, 12, C/orre«i)ondenf'e study, (List of eon roes. i 
Volume 4 . 191^ 19, 

No. 1. High School Discussion I^^eagtie. (Fnivorsal service for citizenship.) 

No, 2. Extension coursee at Fort Wayne, October, 1918, 

No. 3. Extension coursee at Indianapolis, November, 1918. 

^ No. 4. Filth Conference on Educational Measuremonle, 1918. 

No. 5, Town and city beautification. • 

No. 6. School and community service. 

No. 7. Visual instruction. 

No. 8i Feeding children atrschool. 

X N6. 9. Americanization. 


No. 10. Speakers* bureau. 
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Volume 11. 

No. 10. A new constitution for Indiana. ■ (Outline and stiidentH* pjieerhcp, 
January, 19H.) 

No. (). Debating and public diflcusaion. (A manual f^r civic dis<*UHPion clubs 
Juno, 1013.^ 

Volume 1:1. 

No. 7. .\ muiiuid of pagoantrj'. Hy Robert WitbiiiKton. 

Volume V). 

No. S. ExteiiBion division aniumneemont, HM7~1S. 

Volume Ri. 

No. 6. Extension division announcoinont, 1918-lib 

A new constitution for Indiatia. (I-'irst annual contest, Itidiana Hicli 
Scliool Dierussion League, June. 19M.) 

Topi<-8 of interest to womens clubs. 

Baby-saving cajnpaign and child-welfare institute. (Program.) 

Programs of communilv instituR-s. 

* I 

^ ('IHCrLAHrt MK t\POHMATION. 

\ isual instruction. (Secont! loan e.xhibitof pietur(*s.) 

\isual instruction. (Third loan exhibit of j)ietures. r 
Club study. ( Departments and courses of study.) 

Extension lectures. (A list of speakers an<l subjecLs. } 

Public library lectures. (A list of speakers ami subjects.) 

Commencement lectures. (A list of Npeakers and subjects.) 

Community iust.itutes. (Explanation and suggvjsU'd programs.) 

Community institutes. (Mctho<isof oiganizulion.) 

The fourteen-minute speech . 

Public discussion. (Pa<’kage libraries.) 

PuMic discussion. (Debates.) 

State iligh School Discussion League. 

Visual instruction. (Dtiuipment.) 

Visual instruction (Third loan exhibit of pictures.) 

Visual instruction. (Motiont pictures.) 

Play and recreation. ‘ * 

Fourth exhibit of pictures. 

Problems of the war. 


UNIVERSITY OF lOWA-EXTENSION DIVISION. 



BILLETINS. 

No. 1. Street lighting. IJy Arthur H. Ford. 

No. 2. ^te-making for public utilities. By Wm. C. Raymond. 

No. 3. ingineering as a profession , By Wm. C. Raymond. 

No. 4, Store lighting. By Arthur H. P'ord. • 

No. 5. Economy of time in arithmetic. By Walter H. Jessup. 

No. 6, Vocational guidance in high schools. By Ervin E. Lewis. 

No. 7, Ninth annOal annouiicenaent of the Iowa High School Debating I^eague. By 
Glenn N. Merry 

No. 8, Waterworks statistii's of 38 cities of Iowa, with the meter ratgs of 70 cities. By 
John H. Donlap. ^ * 

‘No.^. Work, wages, and schooling. of 800 Iowa boys in rehKion to the problem of voca- 
tional {guidance. By Ervin £. liewia. ' / * 

No. 10. Pfiudpleo of adv^rtiaing^ By Philip J. Sodergren. : 


LIST OF EXTENSION PUBLICATIONS. 
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No/ll. Hygienic* cond it ioiitt in Iowa Bohoo la. By Irvnng King. 

No. 12. Tenth annual announcement of the Iowa High S<'hool Debating I^eague. By 
Glenn N. Merry. * 

No.' 13. Employcrp* welfare work in Iowa. By Paul S. Pierc'e. 

.^’oi 1-1. Ifiwa^andl>ook on child welfare. 

No. 1.3- IVeaetit attainment in handwriting of nrhool children in Iowa. By Enieet 
' .1. .\shbaugh. 

No'. It). Child welfare Hurveyn and bibIiognij)hy. 

* No. 17. ('orreHiHmdenco courpeH. 

No. IS.. High Kch(«>l plaj'H. By (Jleiin N. .Merry- 

No. ID. (hilture and wurnen’H clubn. By Thomas II- Mac Bride. ^ 

No. 21. Ixxin collections of lantern slides. ^ 

No. ,'U2. ‘Municipal accounting. By Ru«BelI Stevenson. 

No. 23. Eleventh annual announcement of the Iowa High School Debating Leagiie. 
By Glenn N . Merry. 

No. 2-1. Arithmetical "-kill of hova school children. By Erne.st .1. Ashbangh. 

No. 25. Standards of measuring junior high schools. By Ervin E. I^wis. 

No. 2h. The social survey. Jiy lle.sHic A. Mc<3eiuihan. 

x\o..27. The Iowa dtisk Ixtok of newsjmpcr pmctiri*^. By Conger Re>^lol(l8. 

No. 28. Twelfth aiimml annonnoement of the Iowa Higli Sc1um>I Debating League. 

By Glenn N. Merry. * 

No. 21). German submarine warfare against the Cnitefl Slates. 11)15-1917. By boirifl 
Pelzer. 

No. 30. Newspaper Engli.sh. By Sam B. >lf>an. 

No. 31. 3'he Monroe Doctrine and the War. By Harry G. Plum. 

No. 32. The conservation of sugar. Tiy -Ernest Horn and Maude M. McBmom. 

No. 33. 3'he fifth annual recreational (‘amp for girls. 

No. 34. Iowa Training t'ainp for Scoutmasters. 

No. 35. Conference for lleligious Workers. 

No. 3ti. The |f\ erdrait evil as illustrutcHl by conditions in Iowti banks. By Nathaniel 
R. Wliitncy. , 

No. 37, Survey of the high schools of Des'Moinee. By Ervdu E. T-owis. 

No. 38- Thirteenth animal amioum emont of the lowu High Schf'ol Debating I^jague. 
No. 39. Ix^aii colleclion.s of lantern glides. 

No, 40. Iowa Patriotic League, (Bibliography.) 

No. 41. Survey of the school Imildings of Muscatine. iB^Krnc^t J. A.‘^hl>augh. 

No. 42. Parent-teacher associations in Iowa. 

No. 43. lowasi>elIingfl('ale. By Ernest J. /Vshbaugh. '*. ■ * 

Programs of Retail Merchant’s Confereiu'w. ~ ' J * . * 

UNivEiisiTv OF kansas-kxten^ion. Division. 


Hl-LLBTI.Nrt. 




Training for debating, with model briefs, 1910. 

The recall of judges, with bibliojpiphy and references, 1913. 

Constructive juvenile effort in Kansas. 

Announcement of tho Kansas High School Delmting I>cague, August, 1918, with 
bibliography and references on'compulsorv arbitration (also list 6? debates since 
1910-11). ' 

Ajinoun cement of extension lectures, lecture oourseji^fhd concerts,* with general 
information, 1916. 

Suggestions for forming child welfare organisation. ^ 

Merchants Week lectures^ 1915. (Report.) . - 

Bulletin bf the Department of General Information. » * . C ; 

-5 • ^ ■ * >: ■ .'/ ' - ■' i ^ 
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CorrSHpondenre MudNVCOiirfio.s, 1918. 

The cigarette problem. 

INKOHMATIO'n l,t:AFl.ETH. 

Department of general information. 

Play service. 

Visual instrnctioii, 1918-19. 

Commciu'ernent addresses, 1918. 

Ptihlir H|>eakinR in high t^rhools. 

The cigarette problem. 

IIow to enter the child welfare movement. 

Juvenile thrift and induHtry. 

Home and school gardening. 

('hild welfare in war time. 

Women’s cluba, debating mitlinee. package libraries, 1918-19. 

PlavH for schools, 1918. • • 

Pribli(' Hi>eaking in the high school. 

Service of the university extension division. M>t*srri]nioM of depart inonts. ) 


M.\SSA(’nUSETTS UO.\RI) OF KDIU'ATION — l>KJ».MtTMK.\T fH' 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Volume 1. 191b. 

No. i. (’orres|>ondem'e courses. !91b. 

No. 2. roiTCspondonco ami group-study ennrses. I9lb. 

No. .1. News bulletin. 

No. 4. t’ourses for class inslrut lion. 

No. 5. (,’oursi>8 for correspond en CO instnictitm. 

No. 6. f'otinses be offere<i in cooperation witli public libraries in Masxulni- 
setts. 

Volume 2. 1917. 

^ No. 1. Second annual report on university extonsi(ni. 

No. 2. Education vl extension opportunities in Massiichustuts. 

No. 8. Bureau of (^lasa Instruction and lluroau of t 'orrosiMUtdonc e InslrtK’iinn. 
(List of courses May, 1917.) 

No. 5. Food thrift. * 

No.fi. (Nmrseaoffcred for corresp uulence instnicliou, Novhmlier, 1917, 

Yolume"^3. 1918. . . ^ 

No.^. (’ourses ottered for corresimndence iuHtrurtion, May, HM8. 

No. 5. (’oUTBefl offered for class instruction, 1918-111 

No. 6, Uourset offered for corresiX)ndcnce instruction. 1918-19. 

University extension course, 1918-19, offered by the Boston commiswoii on exten- 
^ Bion coureee. 

Public document No. 113. Third annual report of the l.K»ard nf (Niucation — depart- 
ment of university extension, January, 1018, 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-EXTENSK )N DIVISION. 


ill 


Bi; Ll.KTtNH. 

V , . - 

No* 2. SchooDimprovemont agepciee, 1913^. 

>No* 3. CohsoUdation of schools in Missouri, 1913. 

No. 4. QjstespoDdeDce courses in'higfa-echool subjects,. 191^. 
6* Pim^h^UoQ of food in home, 1914. * 

Osm of free taxtbooiu, 1914.^ ' * T 
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No, 9. Abuonnal and defective childreit. 19I-1. 

No. II, The house fly, 1914, , 

No. 12, <'nrre8pondence coursen in high-s<4i(H)l etndy, I5>15, 

No. 13. Annfmnreinentfl of the oxlertHioii di\i8ion. 1915- Id. 

N(t. 14, Technical manual arts for penoral (MiK'ational j)nrpitW‘H, llUd. 

No. 15. (’ountry roads, 191d. (2 parts.) 

No, 16. Hand work in pades I to 6, 19 Ui, 

No: 19. rorrespondem'e Oourses in high-sch(s»l pnl»joiis. Sc)»(eml»or. I9ld. 

No. 20. .\nnouncement of the cxt^iaiou division, liHd 17. 

No. 21. Manual for the mentaLand physical e.xaniination of i hildren. l!Ud. 

No. 22. ISetter highways, 1916. 

No. 23. The fcHxling of children, 1917. ^ 

No. 24. Ft»e<ling the l>ahy, 1917, 

.No. 25. Extension division — AnnouiuemQnt,\1917:? IS. 

No, 2(i, Kx tension division — ;\n non nee men I, 1919-20, 

Constitution of the Missouri High-S<'hi)ol Debating League. 

.\nnoiincement of the extension division, 1012-13, 

DNIVRRSITY OK MINNESOTA— EXTENSION DIVISION 

.Vmcricani/ation training course, 1918-19. - 
Community centers. 
l‘)lTocti\ e del)ating. 

Trograms of men'hants' short c ourses. 

I'niversity extension lectures, 191S-19. ^ 

Correspondence courst's, 1918-19. 

.\nnouri<:ement of evening coursers, 1918-19. 

Univorsityextension— What and why? 
lIandb(K>k of extension seredee. 

Community service. 

The key to oj»[H)rUinity. 

CNIVKHSITY OK MICHIGAN— EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Library extension Bcrvi<’e, 1918-19. 

Mi( higan High-School Debating I,roague. 

Extension credit courses, 1918-19, 

I'xlonsion service, 1918-19, 

IiNlVKRSITY OK NOETII K.XTk.NSlON DIVISION 

Iligh-SchtH)! Debating League, 

iligh-a<’hool dc(‘lamation <’ontest, high-*«*luM>l univerMl (‘oldest, luiS- pi. 

Flay festivals. 

Extension division — .Viinuuncomcnts. 
lihiverwity extension lectures. 

( ‘orres|Kindence study, 

UNIVERSITY OK NORTH OAROLIN A-KXTENsiON DIVISION, 

m;LLFm.NH. 

Debate and declamation^ 

Compulsory military training. • 

Wonmn suffrage. 

Addresses on education for use declaiming, essay writing, and reading. 
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The initutive and referendum. 

Public discussion and debate. 

Ship subsidies. * 

The enlargement of the Navy. 

Government ownership of railroads. 

Compujsory arbitration of industrial dispute 
Announ('ementand regulations of the !Iigh ftrh(M»l Detpating Union of North Carol inu. 
1918-10. 

Selections for speaking in the public schools. 

County economic amt mcuit 

Cooperative institutions among tho farinprs of ('atawha Counly. 

Syllabus of home-rtiuni y rluh studios. 

Country life institutes. 

The North ('arolina Club Year- Hook, 191 5-1 G. ' 

Sampson ('(»unty: Econtmticand social. 

The North (’arolina Ycar-HfiA, 19IG-17. * 

l^)Cal study clubs. 

Corresi>oiidenro roursc.s. extension le('tures. ' 

Er tension circulars: 

. Our countr>*-('hurt h problem. 

Our (^rolina highhuulor.s. 

Weallti, welfare, and williugncsH in North ( arolina. 

( '<.»iinty government and county affairs. . 

Tho country church. 

• ’ Etfncnlionnf tnfnrnmiitm omt (tssiy(a7ice. 

A professional lilirary hir teachers in secondary sch(pnl.‘<. 

The leaching of oninty geography. 

Measurement of acliie\‘cmeiit in the fundamental olemeiitarv-HrluM.j .'tihjccts. 

, \\'iir‘iti/ormati>m scries. 

War-information Arvice'. 

The l.afayette .tssociation. 

A program for extension fora lime of war. 

Vhy we are at war with Germany. 

Single lectures concerning the war. ^ 

Extension courses and lectures. 

Will you keep the freedom oiuii^ddiers win? 

National ideals in Itritish and American literature. 

E.rten»i(tn lenflcts. 

The AmericaJi university and the new naiionalisin. • / 

, The community pagoaht. 

• Romnstruction and citizenship. , ^ 

Studies in the social and industrial (mndititm t»f w'omen as affocterl by the war. 

nxiVERSITYpF ARKANSAS— EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Community programs. r 

A comnq unity "forum. ... ^ 

^ub programs. ‘ ' 
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UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA-KXTENSION DIVISION. 


DEBATE DULLBTINH. 


No. 12. A Btudent's manual of deliating and parliamentary pmctu o. 
No. 13. The initiative and referendum. (Out.) 


No. 15. Unicameral lej,dftlaturee. 72 papea. 

No, 16. Guaranty of hank depoflita. 80 papcB. fOTit.) 

*No. 17. Woman nuffrape. SO pages. (Out.^ 

No. 18. (’onHolidation of rural fvh{H>l8. 32 pages. ^ 

No. 20. The preferential ballot. 56 pages. 

No. 21. Government ownership of raiTways. 116 pages, 

No. 22. The single tax. 162 pages. 

No. 24. Workm(‘n’H compensation, 132 pages. 

^No. 2r>. Selling munitions of war. 64 pages. 

No. 27. Municipal affairs.. 

No. 2S. rontiliuing llio Monroe d(n*trino. I IH pages. 

No. 2!». rroceeditigs Third .Viuiual ronvention— Oklaluima Munirijial l.c-igne. 

No. 30. 'I’t-aclierH' pensious. 7)2 pages. 

No. 33. ('.irrcspondcnro study. Sept., 1017. 

No. :*4. » ’niupiilHory arhit ration of lahi*r disputes. • ^ 

No. 36. (’lUTfMit events study. !hl pages. 

No, 37. tlkiahorua inimit ipalilies. 

# No. 3 S, ('iirrent events study. HM 7 -IS. 

Nu. 39, Oklahoma niunicipalities. 

No. 40. Will nan suffragi! .No. 2, SO ))ages. 

.No, 41. Studies on rijrr(‘n1 topii s. Ao ]>ages. Parti. The t i real W ar. 

.No. 43. Tile ( ily-manager plan. 77 pages. 

No. 44. Social prolvh'in, 1.5 (i pages. 

No. 45. t'aUilogue of material on win and the ))rol)lems of pea< c, gener.il suhjei ts, 
(1 (‘hates. 

No. 46. Proldeins of [KTSima] developmmit . * 

The study of currenl t 'pit s. 

hist of illustra1(‘d lertun's and sleieoptif on slides, 

l)(4)ating couteHl.s. * * 

Tniveling libraries. ^ 

Department of eommnnity musio. 
d‘urrenl orenhs study. 

(’onferenco rm taxation, DM4 . 1 fProgram.) 

ronfer(niee on rurlil (M’onomic problem, DM6. i Program. 1 

Visual instruct ion. 

The Extension Division.., ( Departimmts and activities. ) 

(’(Institution of the Okliiboma High Selund l>ebating Ia‘ugue. 

Debating couK's.t.'*. 


UNIVKKSITY OD OUEtiON- EXTENSION DIVISION. 


E.XTEN8ION MOMTOU. 


Volume 5. 1016-17, 
Volume C. 1917-18. 


LEAFLET HERIKS. 


Home study courses for toachere, 1918. 

Lecture courses and study olasees, 1918. 

Summer claasos for umversity credit (Portland center), 1918. 

ureee for men in war industri^^ 1918. 

PuUiiig thee^» to worki 1917. 
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Train for citizenship^ 1918. 

Inslitutejocturee and subjects. 

Oregon High School Debating League, 1917-18. 

Correspondence study catalogue, October, 1018. 

UNIVERSITY OK TEXAS— EXTENSION DIVISION. 

(Extension bulletins are included in the University of Texas bulletin, but without 
separate numbering.) . 

hulletish. , 

No. 284. Intercollegiate debates on obl^ige insurance, banking and rurreiu’j' reform, 
lOLS. 

No. 80. A constitutional tax for the supjiort of higher cdut aliomil instriiitioiiH 
Texas, 1915. 

No. 31. Worni^n suffrage. (Bibliography and sele< t(‘fl arguments, 1015.) 

No. 35. S^chool literary Bocietietj, 1915. . 

No. 70. Ohristmw entortainmenta', 1916. 

No. 4. How to conduct a- baby health conference, 1916. 

No. IG. St^oc^houso meetings; s<;bool-cl os iTig ex err iw*H, 1916. 

No*. 17. The b'oautification of the houie grounds, 191G. 

No. 26. The funiishing and’tjeooration of the home, 1916. 

No. 39. The Jilai^niug of simple hom(?s, 4916. ^ 

^o. 40. Study outlines of Elizabotjf Harrison 's “Ubild Nature,” 1916. 

No. 41. Mili^y preparedness, 1916. ^ 

No. 42^-iUi^ help the teaclier can from'tbe University Extension DepariDicnt, 

47. Single tax, 1016. " • * 

No. 48‘ Care and preservation of foo<l in the home, 1916. 

No. 56. Programs for schoolhou.se meetings, 1916. 

No. 57. The mourning dove, lOljS. 

Jlo. 62. ^Iniversal military ’training, 1916. 

No. 67. A study of rural schools in Travis C/Ounty, 191ff. 

No. 72. .\ play for San Jacinto night, 1916. 

No. 1708. \Vbat the Baby Health Conferem’e. leaches. 

No.* 1711. Pure milk and how to get it. ' 

No. 1717. School savingsbanks. , 

Ko. 1730. Visual iustruc^n through lantern slides and motion ]>ictur(‘f». 

No. 1739. How a superintendent may aid his teachers in self-improven^out. 

No. 1740. Announcement of correspondence courses. 

No. 1748. The bolri^ hite. 

No. 1756. I'ood conservation to help win the war. 

No. 1766. Announcement of extension work for war service. * 

No. 1769. How to organize and conduct a school and community fair. 

No. 1804. Food for infants and growing children. 

No, 1805. Red Croea program for schools. i * 

No. 1807. A nnouncem^ of group-study courses. ^ 

No. 1809. Lantern slides for war service. 

No. 1830. Constitution and rules of the University Interscholastic Ix'flgue. 

No. 1,831. University aid for.Community Councils of Defense. 

No. 1832. War wngB for community meetings. 

No., 1833. The extension loan library and list of free bulletins. 

No. 1834, Words for the spelling matches of the University Interscholastic Teague. 
No. 1837. PatHotic progr^na fo“r community meetings. 

No. 1842. Play and athletics. * 

^ ViJ^tine and Washington Birthday celebrations. : ^ 
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UNIVERSITY OK SOUTH DA KOTA- EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Yearbook of the High Sc'hool Del>ating League. 

Extension conter^work. 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH-EXTENSION DIVISION. 

(Community thrift. 

Sc hool and community fmr\*oy and community wolfan* work. 

Infant mortality. 

Health locturee. 

Uorroflpondence study coureofl, 1918-19. 

(Mrculars c'ontaining announoementfl. 

The Utah Educational Review, puhliflhed by the* Extc-iif^icn I>i\ipion. ( on tains 
frequent announcements and nowfl of oxton.^ion work. 

» ■ 

UNIVERSITY or VIHUINIA- EXTENSION DIVISION. 


UNIVERBITV OF VIROIXIA HKCORIH FXTKNSION SFRIFP, 


Volume 1. 1916-16. 

No. 1. High School Literary and ^Athletic League. (Literary Fociet^s in nec- 
ondary echoole: Part I, Organization; Part 2, Pa^amentary forninv^nd ruloe; 
Part 3, Questions for debate, arguments and reforonceH. ') (Ten (|uePtioii8. > 

No. 2. University extension lectures. ' 

No. 3. The Virginia High School Literary and Athletic League. iroinpulKorj' 
education.) 

No. 4, Religious activities and advantagek at the University of Virginia. 

No. 5. Program for the use of Suiulayschools and chtirchop and tlic observance 
of country-church day. 

No. 6. Announcement of the Lurry Memorial School of Education. 

No. 7; Program of the Ninth Annual Rural-Life Lfmference. 1910. 

Volume 2. 1916-17. 

No. 1. Official syllabus of-Bible study for |||gh fcIumiI pupils. 

J^o. 2. The Virginia High School and .Athletic League. (Lomy>ulsory Military 
training.) • 

No. Bibliography of educ*ational surveys and tests. 

No. 1. Principles involved in teaching of hah cl wTiting. 

No. 5. Summer school of music. 

Noe. 6-7. The Jewish (’hautatiqua Shcibly and the University uf Virginia. 

Noe. 8-9.' The relation of the colleges and tiniversitiee of the South to ihehational 
crisis. 

No. 10. Albermarle Highway Association. ^ , 

Volumes. 1917-18. • . ' 

No, 1. A study of schoed recesses. ’ 

No. 2. Virginia High School Literary and Athletic i.eague. (OeUato - ‘.V league 
to enforce peace. ”) ^ ’ 

No. 3. War Extension Service. ^ 

.('atalog of the Houston Ajrt League collection of prints. 

‘ Volume T. 1918-19. , ^ ’ 

Nob. 1-6. Government ownership and c>i>eralion of railroads:' (Debating Bulletin.) 


ALUMNI BULLETIN OF THE UNIVERSITY OK VIRGINIA, THIRD SERIES. 

Volume s. No. 4. Rural-life t'onference, 1912. . 

Volume?.' No. 4. Ruml-lifeUonfercftce,. 1914. 

Virginia High School Bulletin often contains extension new:8 and aunoui^^imenta, 

' A... L . . 
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UNIVEMITY OF SOUTH .CAROLINA-EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Genefil extcnaion bulletin. 

South Carolina High School Debating League. 

School BurveyB. 

The Bchool as a social center. 

Cooperative courses in the school of engineering. ^ 

UNIVERSITY OF, WASHINGTON— EXTENSION DIVISION. 

Better Buflineas. Monthly magazine. First number in March ^ 1916. $1.50 a year. 
The Univendty Extension Journal. Qiiarterly (191^). 


No. 2. The social and rivit* center. 

No. 3. State roads and permanent highways. 

No. 4 . The recall of judges. 

Na 6, The single tax. 

No. 7, The making of a newspaper. 

No. 9; Immigration, (Debate outline.) 

No. 10. The better newspaper. 

No. 11. Supplementary lectures in journalism, 1915-14. 

No. 12. Taxation iji Washington. 

Np, 14. Government ownership of telegraph and telephone. 
No. 15, Newspaper production. 

No. 16. Supplementary lectures in journalism. 

No, 17. Survey of the Port Townsend public schools. 

No. 18. Ethical aspects of jountalism. 

No. 19. Supplementary If^turoe in joiimaliam, 19f5-16. 

No. 20. Military training in the public schools. 

No. 21, Ores, coals, and useful rocks of Washington: 

No. 22, Some newspaper problems, 1917. 

Circulars of Information. 


Chart on communicable diseases, 1917. 

Commercial organizations and charitable control, 1915. 
Community music and drama, 1918, 

Eye in industrial accidents, September, 1916. 

Food conser\'ation through -utilization of garbage waste, 1918. 
Oeueral prospects, 1913. 

Guarding the public health, 1913. 

Industrial education and dependency, 1918. 

‘Meadowgold (a play), I9l4. 

Municipal and sanitary engineering, 1914, 

Nursing as a vocation for women, 1917. 

. Newspaper conference proceedings, 1913. 

- ' Organized poor relief work in .Wiaconain, 1915. 

; Vocational conference papers; 1913. 

Vocational educatibn and guidance for disabled soldiers, 1917. ' 
Wisconsin baby week; 1917. 

Public.iecreation,l915. 

Atf%niA ¥lrt X r> rl n rl Ti nmn 


BULLETINS, 


uni\t;rsity of Wisconsin— extension diviIIiion. 


INTOBMATION AND WELFARE BULLETINS 
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Milwaukee Bakers’ Institute, 1910. 

The maDual arts as vocations, 1918. 

Prenatal care. 

* COMMUNITY IKSTITUTE BULLETINS. * , 

De Pere ( omniunity lokitute program, 1914, 1915. 

Kaukauna ('ommunity Institute program, 1915. 

May%'ille Community Institute program, 1915. 

Menomonee Falls Community Institute program, 1914. 

Middletown Community Institute program, 1914. 

Neills \ille ('ommunity Institute program, 1914. 

New London ('ommunity Institute program, 1914. 

Stephens Point Institute, 1913. 

Sauk ('ity ('ommunity Institute: Results and opinions, 1913. 
Organir^alions of community institutes, 1915. 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE BUREAU BULLETINS. 

Assessed valuation and tax rates of irisconsin cities, 1918. 
(.'omparative salaries of city officials in U’isoonsin.^ 

Juvenile probation in IVisconsin, 1914. 

Municipal coal yards, 191, S. « 

Municipal s|>ecial reports, 1918. 

I ‘inform municipal accouats, 1915. 

Voting machines in Wisconsin, 1015. . 

What 19 the municipal reference bureau? 1915. 


SOCIAL CENTER BULLETINS. 

Less^ms learned in Uoclieator. 1911. 

The rural awakening, 1912. 

Schradhonse as a local art gallery, 1912. 

. Social renter in the s^thwcst, 1912. i 

Soria! center mnvej|fff, 191 1. ' » 

The cftmmnnity renter A means of common understainling, 1911, 
Pareii^- teacher associations, 1 918. 

UK B ATI NO ANl> I'UIILIC HI SCISSIONS. ^ 

A league of nations. flMiating Inillotiu.l ' ^ 

How to judge a debate. 

Municijial home rule. 

Triangular Discussion l/<?agno. (Americati Song Contest.) 

The great war. 

Initiative and referendum. 

The recall. 

School literary societies— training for citizenship. 

Modem European historj- and the great war. 

1)ehating manual. 

Service and tho Stato by the uuivci>iit)** extension di\Tsion. 
Bienniaf report of the dean of extension. 











INDEX. 


Advisory mail iiutnirtion, 45. 

Agricultural colleges, general extension, 96. 

.\ldcrman, E, A., on war extension service, 42-43. 
American and English movements, relatioxi, 15-24. 
Amcricaniration, activities, 36-36, 48-49. . 

Arizona. University of. See University of Arizona. 
Arkansas, University of. See University of Arkansas. 



Hruere, R. W., on British and American labor programs, 22. 

Bureau of Education, and odiu*ational extension..! O. 

Bureau teaching, 50. 

Business service, 47. 

('alifomia, University of. See University of ('alifomia. 

(’apen, S, P., on the FYdcral Government and (ducationai cxUuision, 10. 
Chicago, University of. See University of <’hi<*ago. 

Child welfare, promotion, 49. 

Class and club instniction, definition, 44. 

Club study, 45. 

Colleges and universities, slatiatics of extension activities, 61. 

Colorado, University of. See University of Colorado 
Columbia University, extension work, 8B-89w 
Community center service, 33, 48, 

Community institutes. 40. 

Conferences, 46. 

Cooperative socictu^, and educational extension, 21. 

Correspondence instruction, definition, 44; teaching, 49-50, 

('ultural education, interest in, 22-23. 

Definition, extension work, 10-12, 44-48. 

Demonstrations, scientific, 45. 

Directed readiillg courses, 45. 

Directory of gencr^ extension etervices, 70-76. 

Discussion and debate service, 47. 

Drama, community, *48. 

£du(’ational extension, defidition, 10-12. 

Employment service, 49. 

Engineering, extension work, 60-59. 

English and American movements, relation, 16-24. 

Eaiential elements of university extension, 38-43. 

Extension class instniction, definition, 44. 

Extensidb teaching service, definition, 44, 

Extent of extension work, 60-69^ 

Federal ai^ to education, 26. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, and soldiers* education, 30. 
Federal division of educational extension » activities, 27-36. 

Federal publications, use of, 34. r/ 
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IKDEX. 


Fisher, H. A. L.,7)d English education bUl, 23. 

Florida, budget for general extension, 104-105. 

Florida, University of. Set University of Florida, 

Forum teaching. 50. 

General information sor\"ic'e. 46-47. 

Greenwood, .\rthur, on adult education. 22. 

Health, extension work, 30,51-56. 

Henderson. George, on university extension. 14. 

Histor)" of university extension. 14-15. 

Idaho, Univereity of. University of Idaho. 

Illinois, University of. See University of Illinois. 

Indiana University, extension work. 65, 81-82; lh(t of extension puhlirations. 100-1 10 
Institutes and short courses. 46. 

Instructors, methods of payment, 103-104. 

Iowa, University of. See University of Iowa. 

Kandel, I. U., on English extension and relation to lalK)r movement. 15. 

Kansas, University of. Sec University of Kansas. 

Kentucky, University of. See University of Kentucky. 

Klein. .V. J.. on new edueatioual projects, 25-‘J(i. 

Koll)C. I*. lU. tm educ-.Uiotml system of the United States, 0. 

Lal>or movement iuICngland, and viniversity extension. hVh;. 

I^alwr progrums. demoomtizalion of edvicution. 2*J. 

Lectures. 45. 

Lil>raries. educ*ationuI (*xtension work. 33-!M. 35; packaire Hc*rviee. 47. 

Lighty, \V. II.. delinitions of extension activities. 4!*-5(). 
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Lyceum st*r\ice, 48, 50. 

Maclit*an, G. I'., on nniversiiy e.\ten.sion. J;i. 

Massachus(‘tt.s Uoanl oUTd neat ion. (i(*|>artinent of universii yJ^Kteii'^ion. activiik'S, 
48-4fl, 64, 84: list of pnlilications. ll‘J. 

Maa«\clui8etta Uoinnii.ssion on Extension t ourses. work, (4. 84-85. 

Mercliauts’ short courses, 46. 

Methods of payment to instructors, 103, KM. 

Michigan. University of. See University of Michigan. 

Minnesota, University of. See University of Minnesota. 

Misfli.HHip))i Agricviltural and Meclirni(i\l Uollege, extension work, fMi. 

Missouri, University of. Sir University of MisHottri. 

Montana. University of. University of Montana. 

Motion-pi<’ture service, 47-18. 

M uni ci pa 1 re to ren ce work ,17, 

’ Music, community, 48. 

Natiomil Library Service, activities, 35. *. . 

r^atioual I'liiversity Extension Awociation, activitic*!, 36-itT ; orguni/.ati 
administmtion, 14. 

Nebraska, University of. See Uoiiversity of Nehraska. 

Nevoda, University of. Sec University of Nevada. 

New Mexico, University of. See University of New Mexico. 

Nietzsche, on education for the masses, 24, 

North Carolina, University of. See University of North Carolina. 

North Dakota, University of. See University of North Dakota! 

Oklahoma, Univorsity of. See University of Oklahonia. 

Oregon, University of. See University of On^n. ; 

Organization <nd administration, 97-106. 

Oxford University, report on extension movement, 17-18, 
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Package library senice, 33, 47. * 

piltal)urgh, University of. See Univeraily of Pittsburgh. 

Public discuBsion and library service, 33. , 

Public service, 46. 

Publications, extension divisions, 49; list, 107-119. 

Reber, b. E., on educational extension at University of Wisc'onson, 13. 

Reed College, extension work, 64. 

Ruskin College, England, and the working-class movenftent, 21. 

Schlicher, J. J., on exiension work in engineering. •'>6-.59. 

Service to schools. 19. 

Soldiers, education, ;10. 

South Dakota, University of. Srr Univo^sity of South Dakota. 

Sporiul visual instryclion, 46. 

S til to univornities. extension net ivi ties. 77-9.S. See oho uuflrr varne^ of injtfiVi/boTW. 
Tea('her- training round's, 46. ' 

Toxiis. University of. See. I'niversity of Wxas. 

UnibHl St;it(,‘S, development of edmational extension and tin* Kodeni! Ciovemment. 10. 
Uuiversity,'nu88ion ami development, 12-13. 

Uni\ersity of .\ri/.ona, extension work. 77. 

University of Arkansas, extemnion work, 7H. list of extension publiratious, 114. 
University.of ( 'alifornia, (extension work, 78-79; list of extension publirations, 107-108. 
University of Chicago, ‘extension work, 81. 

University of Cohtrado, extension work, 79; li.'itof extension puMi(•ation^^, ]08. 
University of Klorida; oxteasion work, 80. 

University of Idaho, extension work, 80. 

University of linnois, <!xtonsion work, 80-Sl, 

University of Iowa, extension work, S2-8.3: list of extension pul lieations, 110-111. 
University of Kansas, extension work, S3; list of extension publiratioim, 11M12. 
University of Kentucky, extension work, St. 

‘Uui\ersity of Michigan, extension Vork, 85. list of <?xtension puMiration^;, Ibt. 
University of Minnesota, extension work, 61-62, S6. list nf oxtension publicatinns, 1 13. 
University of Missouri, extcnsiofi work, 86; list of extension publications, 112-11,3. 
University of Montana, oxtension work, S7. 

University of Nebraska, oxtension work, 87. 

University of Nevada, extension work, 87. 

Uiuvorsity of New Mexii'o, exteiisio:] work, 88. 

University of North Carolina, extension work, 62,80-90; list (»f extetisioii puhlirat ions, 
II3-11U * 

Univoraity of North Dakota, exten.sion work, 90; list of oxieiision publiraiittns, 1 13. 
University of Oklalioma, extension work, 62, 90- 91 ; list of extension pul >Iicatioiil<, 115. 
University of Oregon, extension work, 91-92; list of extension i>uMi(‘ation«, 115-1 16. 
Univorsity of IHttslmrgh, extension work, 62-63, 92. • 

University of South Carolina, list of extension puldieations, 118. 

University of South Dakota, extension work, 92; list of exteiiflion publi('ation.H, 117. 
Univonsity of Texas, oxtensiou work, 92-93; list of extension publii'ations,' 116, 
University of Utah, extension work, 93; list of extension publications, 117. 
Univondty^f Vir^^nia, extension work, 93; list of extension publications, 117. 
Univeraily of Washington, extension work, 94; list of extension pubH(’ations, 118. 
University of Wisconsin,^extension work, 13, 65-69 , 94-95; list of cxtenMon publica- 
tions, 1 18-119. ' , 

Univorsily of Wyoming, extension work, 03, 96. 

Uni vend ty policy, place and fuu(‘tion of an extension division, 105-100. . 

Univorsity tutorial olaaBoe, England, 16-17, 18-20, . . 
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UlfJk) Univ^ty of. Set UDivereity of Utah. 

Vii^ginia, Univertity of. See University of Virginia. 

Visual instruction service, 30-33, 47-48. ^ 

War, the, and educational extension, 24-27, 42-43. 

Washington, University of. See University of WaahingUm. 

Wisconsin, University of. See University of Wisconsin. 

Workers’ Educational Association, England, 16, 19, 23. 

Workingmen’s colleges, E ;;land, 21-22. 

Wyoming, University of. See University of Wyoming. 
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